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WEST-INDIAN SLAVERY, AND THE NE- 
CESSITY OF ITS ABOLITION. 
(With an Emblematical Engraving.) 
Tue plate presented to our readers in this 
number is rather characteristic than perso- 
nal, but its emblematical appearance may be 
easily associated with existing incidents, 
and illustrated by an appeal to historical 
facts. 

In its more enlarged signification, it re- 
presents the genius of Christianity instruct- 
ing Paganism in the knowledge of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. 

In a more limited view, it displays, in 
the person of a lovely young female, the 
amiable emanations of a missionary spirit, 
directing the untutored African to offer 
prayer and praise to God. - 

On ascalestill more contracted, it teaches, 
that pious children may be made instru- 
mental in the hands of the Almighty, in 
extending the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Contrasting the fair complexion of the 
European, with the swarthy countenance of 
the Negro, we behold the moral and in- 
- tellectual condition of each; the former, 
irradiated with light, and the latter enve- 
loped in darkness. This contrast is still 
more strongly marked in the civil and poli- 
tical relations which the inhabitants of 
Europe and of Africa sustain towards each 
other, The former, with all their superior 
light and knowledge, unjustly enslaving the 
latter, exhibit turpitude darker than the 
Ethiopian’s skin. 

The period however, seems to be near 
at hand, when the oppressor, in obedience 
to the dictates of inspiration, shall “ proclaim 
liberty to the captive, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound.” 

Surveyed in its origin, progress, internal 
character, various connexions, effects, and 
consequences, it is more than probable that 
Slavery exhibits a crime of greater magni- 
tude, and deeper malignity, than any other 
which earth presents to heaven. 

The scourge of war may shed rivers of 
blood, desolate countries, and consume 
their cities with fire ; but after a given sea- 
son the tempest subsides: the demon re- 
tires, satiated with conflagration and carnage, 
and then the surviving inhabitants, 

144.—VoOL, XII. 





“ Rebuild the towns that smoked upon the plain, 
And the sun gilds the shining spires again.” 


But slavery, interminable slavery, knows 
no cessation. The groan of the negro has 
been lengthened out without a moment's 
intermission for upwards of thrée hundred 
years; it is perpetuated from generation to 
generation, and lacerations from the whip 
of capricious passion, or deliberate but 
unfeeling despotism, accompanied with the 
galling chain of compulsory servitude, are 
all that an enslaved negro can bequeath to 
his posterity. 

Idolatry may place human nature in a 
degrading, a detestable, and a pitiable light, 
but its victims are not under the influence of 
coercion. To their idols and imaginary 
divinities they yield a voluntary homage ; 
no scourges impel them to their duties, no 
shackles prevent them from retiring. Their 
various systems always imply the acknow- 
ledgment of a superior power, of an invisi~ 
ble agency, that can control and fix the 
destinies of mankind. This belief furnishes 
the basis of their idolatrous worship, and 
developes to them the source of moral ob- 
ligation. To all this the negro is an entire 
stranger. The cracking of the whip, the 
clanking of his chains, and the cries of his 
neighbouring slave enduring torture, and 
uttered perhaps in dreadful unison with his 
own, are the only sounds with which slavery 
can regale his ears. He is no longer an 
agent, but an instrument. His mental ener- 
gies, like his muscular powers, must subroit 
to the will of a tyrant, to whom he is under 
no obligation. The scanty morsel on which 
he subsists is dealt out rather to prolong his 
existence from motives of interest, than to 
remunerate his labour. Slavery gives him 
nothing to enjoy in time, and nothing to 
hope in eternity. 

t appears from the general statements 
of history, that after the avowed establish- 
ment of slavery, several ages away, 
during which the sufferings of the injured 
negro excited but little commiseration, and 
that his fate remained disregarded and un- 
known. A few benevolent individuals 
indeed lifted their voices against a system 
founded on injustice, and supported by 
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inhumanity, but these for many years were 
compelled to plead in vain. 

In England, the opinion of York and 
Talbot, the solicitor and attorney-general, in 
favour of slavery, delivered in 1729, threat- 
ened for a season to introduce the diaboli- 
cal system into this country. In the streets 
of London enslaved negroes were frequently 
seen, and advertisements for their sale or 
transfer constantly disgraced our public 
prints. At length arose that truly benevo- 
volent man, Granville Sharpe, as the 
morning star of negro freedom. This noble 
friend of justice and humanity, doubting 
the legality of the opinion previously given 
by York and Talbot, devoted several years 
of his life to the examination of British law 
on this-momentous question ; the result of 
which was, a full conviction that slavery in 
England was not sanctioned either by the 
principles of its constitution, or by any of 
its legal enactments. 

At length, having qualified himself for 
the arduous task, the case of Somerset, 
after it had been solemnly argued in ‘the 
courts of Westminster for three sessions, 
elicited from the judges, in May, 1772, 
the ever memorable decision that 


“Slaves cannot breathe in England, if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free. 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall.” 


This decision awakened the British na- 
tion from its criminal supineness, to be- 
hold the horrors attendant on the slave 
trade. As the wrongs of Africa became 
known, petitions were presented to parlia- 
ment for the abolition of this diabolical 
traffic. By interested men these efforts 
were defeated for a season, but the voice of 
humanity at last prevailed, and an act was 
accordingly passed in March, 1807, that 
after March 2, 1808, no slave should be 
— into the British Colonies. 

t while this act provided against any 
future importation, it did nothing for about 
800,000 enslaved negroes still held in bond- 
age in the British Colonies. Both these 
and their unborn posterity were still des- 
tined to wear the yoke. 

In their behalf, however, the nation again 
became clamorous, and petitions for a gra- 
dual or an immediate emancipation poured 
into both houses of parliament from every 
quarter. The question was accordingly 
agitated in 1823, and, after much opposi- 
tion, it was admitted by parliament, that 
the slaves in his Majesty’s dominions were 
British subjects, and that their condition 
required the interference of the British le- 
gislature, which then by various resolutions 
most solemnly pledged itself to the final 
abolition of slavery. 


West-Indian Slavery. 
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Since the above period seven years have 
elapsed, but nothing has yet been done. 
The voice and sympathies of the nation are 
therefore again roused into action. A si- 
multaneous feeling pervades all ranks and 
classes of the community. Churchmen, 
Methodists, Dissenters, and Quakers, all 
unite in one cry for mercy and justice to- 
wards the enslaved negroes; and petitions 
are being prepared throughout the kingdom, 
that parliament would redeem its pledge, 
and put an end to this inhuman system for 
ever. Of these petitions, containing per- 
haps a greater number of signatures than 
was ever before on any occasion presented 
to the legislature, the present parliament 
will feel the weight, and with joy or sorrow 
future historians will record their decision. 

That something should be done in favour 
of the negro, to place him under the pro- 
tection of law, and rescue him from the 
capricious tyranny of an unfeeling driver, 
and his merciless cart-whip, no one 
sessed of human feelings, who reads the fol- 
lowing facts, can for a moment doubt. In 
our preceding number we gave many 
instances of appalling atrocity from the 
pages of Mr. Godwin, whose lectures on 
slavery then passed under our review. 
From this work, and other sources of au- 
thentic information, we extract the follow- 
ing incidents. 

Till of late years the slave was liable to 
the punishment of death for almost every 
offence. He might in some colonies be 
mutilated for the act of running away from 
severe usage, and for endeavouring by force 
to break his chains, he might be burnt alive, 
or hung up to perish by hunger in a cage, 

Mr. Stephens mentions, that when he 
was in Barbadoes, he was present at a trial 
for murder, in the event of which, two 
negroes, convicted of the offence, were 
burnt alive. At that very time and place, 
if the white man for whose death they suf- 
fered, had murdered either of them, he 
would only have been subject to a fine of 
about £11. sterling. 

Mr. Jeffries, a master in the navy, gave 
evidence before the select committee of the 
House of Commons, that he was present 
at the execution of seven negroes for the 
murder of a white man, in Tobago, in 1774. 
Their right hands were first chopped off. 
They were then dragged to seven stakes, 
and a fire of trash and dry wood was 
lighted about them, and they were burnt to 
death. 

Bryant Edwards, the great apologist for 
negro slavery, states, in his History of the 
West-Indies, vol. 11. b. iv. chap. 3, that 
in Jamaica, three negroes were thus exe- 
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cuted. One was slowly burnt. The other 
two were gibbeted alive, to perish by hun- 

r. One of these miserable victiras lin- 
gered until the eighth day, and the other 
until the ninth, when death happily put an 
end to their sufferings. 

As the evidence of slaves against a white 
person is inadmissible, except in some 
cases recently recognized, a white man may 
murder a negro before a hundred of his 
fellow-slaves without having any thing to 
fear from either their interference or their 
testimony. Sheltered under this revolting 
security of local despotism, many deeds of 
darkness, of cruelty, and of death have 
been perpetrated. “TI know as a magis- 
trate,” said the attorney-general of Tobago, 
“* cases of extreme cruelty that have passed 
unpunished for want of slave evidence. It 
is very common, when they wish to be 
cruel, to send free persons out of the way. 
I have known many such cases.” The 
chief justice of the same island, Mr. Pigott, 
states the following fact. ‘ A manager 
sent all free persons out of the way, and 
then gave a negro one hundred and fifty 
lashes. The negro was brought in a state 
of which he might have died, to us the sit- 
ting magistrates. We had no means of 
proving it. I proposed a bill to admit 
slave evidence, or to make the accused purge 
himself on oath, The bill was not ap- 
proved.” 

“In Spanish Town, Jamaica, a white 
man, a monster of cruelty, concealed a fe- 
male slave in a room, where, with a hot 
iron, used for burning marks on cattle, he 
mutilated the poor creature who was so 
unfortunate as to be in his power. He 
trusted to the effect of the law, which pre- 
vented slaves from giving evidence; but it 
chanced that a young free man of colour, 
suspecting what was going forward, peeped 
through a crevice, and saw the horrid 
scene. On his evidence, the owner of the 
slave was convicted and punished.” 

Another fact mentioned by Mr. Mais, is 
as follows. ‘* A female slave on her return 
home was met by a free man of colour, 
who had been out shooting. A little dog 
which accompanied her barked, and pro- 
bably might have snapped at the man. 
This irritated him, and he threatened to 
shoot the dog. The woman, alarmed for 
its safety, called ‘Oh don’t shoot him, don’t 
shoot my dog.” Upon this the man turied 
angrily upon her, and said—‘ Not shoot 
him? I'll shoot you if you say much,” and 
with little ceremony lodged the contents of 
his piece in her side. This was in the face 
of day, in the presence of many persons, 
but who, being slaves, were not qualified to 





give testimony on the occasion, and the 
offender escaped.” 
The narrative which follows is from the 


‘pen of a respectable clergyman, the Rev. 


Stewart William Hanna, curate of St. 
George’s, in Jamaica. It is dated so re~ 
cently as July 20th, 1830. 

“ A council of protection assembled on 
Friday the 9th inst. in this parish, to inves- 
tigate a case of alleged cruelty, in which the 
overseer of Windsor Castle estate (Mr. 
William Ogilvy Chapman), was the offend- 
ing, and a slave belonging to the same 
property, the aggrieved party. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the Magistrates and Ves-~ 
trymen who composed the council: The 
Hon. John Bell, Custos. The Rev. M. 
C. Bolton, Rector. James Shenton, Ro- 
ger Swire, Thomas P. Rogers, Adam Gray, 
Esqrs., Magistrates. James Maxwell, Jo- 
sias Bowyer, George Helps, Francis Gus- 
cott, Esqrs., Vestrymen. 

“The evidence adduced was substan- 
tially as follows :— 

For some trifling neglect of duty the 
man had received, by the overseer’s direc- 
tion, a severe, though not an illegal flog- 
ging,” (that is to say, not more than thirty- 
nine lashes.) “This was on Saturday, 
June 26th. Ina state of great suffering, he 
proceeded to the nearest magistrate, Mr. 
Shenton, the proprietor of Dover estate, to 
complain of the treatment he had received. 
Mr. S. on inspection, found the man’s 
hinder parts so completely covered with 
blood, as to prevent his accurately ascer- 
taining the extent of injury sustained. He, 
however, advised him to return home, as no 
sufficient cause appeared to call for legal 
interference. 

«“ The r man, who is a carpenter, 
followed this advice, and remained in his 
house until Monday morning, when he 
proceeded to the work-shop, and endea- 
voured to resume his work. The gang of 
carpenters and coopers was shortly after- 
wards ordered to the beach to ship sugar, 
but the wretched condition of the sufferer 
compelled him to remain. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Mr, Chapman 
went into the workshop, and finding him 
there, demanded why he had not accompa- 
nied the gang. The poor man answered, 
that his wounds had prevented him. This 
reply, it would seem, exasperated the over- 
seer, for he ordered him to be confined in 
the stocks forthwith, and placing his hands 
behind him, with difficulty, though having 
the assistance of the hot-house doctor, 


forced a pair of tight handcuffs on his 


wrists. The very slave assisting, remon- 
strated against this barbarity, but in vain, 
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Thus mangled and manacled was the 
wretched negro compelled to remain from 
four in the afternoon of Monday until seven 
o’clock on Wednesday morning! On that 
day Mr. Shenton summoned all the parties 
to appear before him, and he has stated on 
oath that the man’s hinder parts were in 
three different places, each of considerable 
extent, not merely ‘cut’ or scored, but in 
the actual condition of ‘raw flesh ;’ and 
further, that his hands, from the extreme 
tightness of the manacles ‘ were swollen to 
twice their ordinary size.’ Yet the five 
last named on the list of members, who 
composed the Council of Protection, sub- 
sequently summoned to investigate the case, 
have resolved that the matter is unworthy 
of farther notice, and, accordingly, all hope 
that the demands of justice may be satisfied 
is for the present at an end.”— Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, No. 68, p. 419. 

f we turn from j stored to Barbadoes, 
we find the same principles in operation ; 
despotism, without any regard to the rights 
of the slave, every where prevails; and 
when occasions present themselves, the 
same induration of feelings rarely fails to 
become apparent. These assertions the 
following facts, stated by a gentleman of 
the highest credit, and who visited Barba- 
does in the early part of the present year, 
will most amply illustrate. 

* T was anxious to ascertain how far the 
slaves benefited by the sale of the commo- 
dities which I was told was grown on the 
small portions of ground allotted to them 
near their dwellings; but which, in the 
course of my visits to different estates, I 
could discover to be only partially the case, 
many being certainly without this provision. 

“*T was likewise often assured, that the 
market of Bridgetown was thus supplied ; 
and in order to be satisfied, I attended at 
the usual place of sale frequently, and took 
pains to inquire of individual slaves offering 
either fruits or vegetables, &c. for sale, 
from what estate they came, and was 
grievously disappointed to find that they 
almost all had their mistress with them, to 
receive the amount of the sales made; or 
what was more common, that the major 
proportion of them were free coloured peo- 
ple, and consequently small cultivators, and 
not slaves. 

“ T find upon inquiry, that the produce 
which a slave may have, is always under 
the control, and ahachutaty in the power of 
the master, if he chooses from any motive 
to exercise such a power. 

’ “ T went into many of their huts, which 
are built of mud and thatch, sometimes of 
stone and slate; they contain one room 
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only for the whole family, with very little 
furniture, and they appear to own very 
little apparel. 

**T am inclined to believe, that, notwith- 
standing the dreadful power possessed by 
the owners and managers of slaves over 
their poor pitiable fellow-men, this power 
is not so often exercised in overt acts of 
violence as might be apprehended; but 
almost every estate appears to be furnished 
with a place of confinement, to be used at 
the will of the master. This usually dismal 
room is provided generally with a pair of 
stocks, and a wooden or iron bedatned ; 
the stocks are placed so as to enable the 
prisoner either to sit or lie on the bedstead. 
The duration of the confinement is deter- 
mined by the arbitrary will of the master or 
overseer. Once, for the negligence of some 
domestic concern, and an impertinent an- 
swer, a slave was confined three days and 
four nights, and I left him still in confine- 
ment. 

“ Being at home at my lodgings, I was 
alarmed by the most dreadful howling; 
and, starting up, I got to the window, in 
time to see a free black mason, or plas- 
terer, inflicting some severe blows with his 
fist upon the bosom of a female negro 
slave, about sixteen or seventeen years 
old, who, I heard, was his own daughter. 
This girl had been before serving him and 
anvther man with mortar, which she carried 
up a high ladder; and on inquiry, I learnt 
that not being quite so quick as he wished 
in supplying them, one of them descended, 
and gave her a severe beating, in the man- 
ner I have just described. I immediately 
ran out of the house to save her from fur- 
ther suffering, but was agreeably surprised 
to see a number of individuals apparently 
with the same intention going towards the 
spot. I thought as a stranger it would be 
better for me to allow them to remonstrate 
with the barbarous fellows; but what was 
the horror I felt when I found that their 
object was not to exclaim against such treat- 
ment of the poor girl, but to tell her that 
they would not and could not bear such a 
howling near them. Some of the tenants, 
accompanied by our landlady and several 
slaves, were there, and loudly swore at the 
girl, telling her they would have no such 
noise there, as a gentleman, (meaning a 
friend of mine, who was suffering from 
great weakness,) was very ill in the next 
house. 

“ Once it happened that I lodged in a 
house in Bridgetown, and was attracted to 
the window, whilst dressing in the morning, 
by piteous and loud cries. On looking 
out, I saw in a yard below, the mistress of 
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the house, a free woman of colour, caning 
a female slave about twenty-two, very se- 
verely with a small bamboo cane, in a state 
of elasticity we never see them in this 
country, and about the size of a black-lead 
pencil ; in which castigation she struck both 
fore stroke and back stroke on the unpro- 
tected shoulders, breast, back, and face of 
the poor girl, who leaned against a post in 
the yard to support herself while she re- 
ceived the cuts, (about thirty.) I knew it 
would be useless to interfere, and therefore 
only determined, if possible, to learn the 
cause of such a dreadful flogging. Very 
opportunely, I met the poor black girl 
going to market; and asked her what very 
bad thing she had done, to make her mis- 
tress so angry? She replied, ‘ Yes, Massa, 
I am very sorry, I did indeed break the 
tea-cup.’ Her mistress afterwards allowed 
to me that this was the cause for which such 
a flogging was inflicted. I took particular 
notice of her neck and breast, which were 
swollen all over in a pitiable manner ; and 
the weals on her neck were nearly or quite 
the size of my little finger. 

“ T had occasion to pass the greater part 
of one day on board a vessel lying in the 
bay; and whilst there, we were boarded 
by a very comely youth, of good features 
and engaging manners, who came on some 
business to the ship. I asked him from 
whence he came, what his name was, &c. ; 
which questions led him to give the follow- 
ing description of himself: ‘ I am,’ said he, 
‘ the illegitimate son of. » 
Esq. by a coloured woman ; I live on his 
estate, and am his slave.’ I was surprised 
and shocked at the unnatural proceeding 
of a man keeping his own son as a slave ; 
but much more so when he added, ‘I 
should certainly have been starved, if it had 
not been for the compassion of some who 
knew me.’ He shewed me his naked 
body, cut, scarred, and bruised from the 
waist upwards in a horrible manner. A 
creditable m on board the vessel as- 
sured me he had known this young man 
for several years ; and that he could assert 
the dreadful narrative to be correct. I de- 
termined to pay a visit to this fellow chris- 
tian, whose heart had become thus callous bya 
familiarity with tyranny ; but was dissuaded, 
by an assurance that it would produce no 
other effect than the increased ill usage of 
the poor young man. 

* During my residence in the island, I 
made the acquaintance of a middle-aged 
and very respectable man, who assured me 
that he had given up a very lucrative situa- 
tion for a small stipend, upon which he 
now subsists, because he could not consci- 








entiously be concerned in slavery; and he 
added, ‘ if I dared, I could relate circum- 
stances which would make every hair you 


-have on your head stand on end; but if I 


were to do so, and it became known, my 
name would be held up to odium, and 
would be made to stink all over the island ; 
and I cannot do without the scanty subsis- 
tence that I now get.’ He also added, 
that he had the offer of another very good 
situation as a manager; but preferred 
poverty and an easy conscience to this hor- 
rible employment. 

“ Upon diligent and repeated inquiry, I 
found that during all the time I was in the 
island, the prison was nearly filled with 
blacks, and contained no white person; 
and also that no trial in which a slave was 
plaintiff was instituted; and indeed, that 
such a thing was never expected to occur, 
nor did any one seem to conceive it possi- 
ble.” —Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 68, 
69, p. 423, 425, 426. 

It may, perhaps, be argued by the advo- 
cates of slavery, that protectors are ap- 
pointed by law, to shield the negroes from 
the inhumanity of their owners or their 
agents, and who have power to punish the 
delinquents, whenever their severity exceeds 
the chastisements allowed by law. We 
have already seen that slave evidence being 
inadmissible, the culprit may, by a little 
contrivance, at all times indulge his passion 
for revenge, and easily escape detection, 
But should the mangled slave escape from 
his brutal torturer, and exhibit his bleeding 
body to the eye of his official protector, 
the chances are perhaps more than equal, 
that his complaint will be deemed frivolous 
and vexatious, and perhaps he will procure 
another flogging for daring to complain 
without sufficient grounds; and it is not 
improbable that, on his return, he will be 
deemed worthy of another punishment, 
for presuming to call the driver’s hu- 
manity in question. That this condition of 
the slave is not the creation of fancy, the 
facts which follow will fully testify. 

A document appeared in the daily 
pers, in October 1823, which Mr. Se. 
phens notices in his “ Delineation of 
Slavery,” purporting to be an official noti- 
fication, by Sir Ralph Woodford, Governor 
of Trinidad, of his having punished two negro 
slaves, one with seventy-five, and the other 
with a hundred lashes, for a complaint 
against their master, which the governor says 
he had upon investigation proved to be 
groundless: and he orders these punish- 
ments to be inflicted, in the presence of 
deputations of ten slaves from each of the 
neighbouring estates, for the express pur 
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pose of deterring them from the like 
offences.” 

In the returns of the Fiscal of Berbice, 
there are sgyeral instances of this kind. 
Some are ordered to receive fifty lashes, 
and others seventy-five, for venturing to 
appear before him, when they could not 
establish to his satisfaction the truth of their 
complaints. Among these cases of un- 
founded or unredressed applications, let 
the following instance suffice. It is from 
the plantation Port Moraunt, dated 27th 
March, 1823. 

“ Ness states, that he is the driver over 
the women, and the manager asked him 
last Sunday, why he did not goto work, 
and he answered that he had not been or- 
dered to do so, or he would have gone to 
work, ashe did not wish to do any thing 
without the manager’s orders. The mana- 
ger then offered to flog him; but he made 
his escape, and came to his honour for re- 
dress. e complainant, in this instance, 
was punished by the acting Fiscal, for hav- 
ing left the estate, and come to town to 
complain without cause, and when he had 
been guilty of disobedience of orders and 
neglect of duty; and the manager was 
warned of the impropriety and illegality of 
working the negroes on Sunday.” 

From the preceding facts, and from 
others of a similar character, many of which 


are tinged with inhumanity and injustice of- 


a deeper dye, we may fairly ask, what 
negro under such circumstances will dare to 
complain of any treatment he may receive ? 
Even the blood flowing from his wounds 
is sometimes so copious as to prevent the 
colonial magistrate from ascertaining the 
extent of the injury sustained, and, as a very 
natural consequence, he can grant the un- 
happy negro no redress. But if, on the 
contrary, no such cause of refusal appears, 
his complaint is deemed frivolous, and he 
is sent back, with the mortification of unre- 
dressed grievances, to the despotism of an 
owner or manager, now doubly incensed 
against him for daring to complain, and 
perhaps bleeding from the flagellations of 
colonial justice. 

The curse of slavery blunts and blasts all 
the estimable qualities of our common 
nature; it breaks the dearest connexions 
with an unfeeling ferocity, which death can 
hardly exercise; annihilates the social chari- 
ties of life, exalts negro demoralization into 
a colonial virtue, and brutalizes human na- 
ture by the agonies which it inflicts. If the 
negro has a wife, he dares not protect her 
from the driver’s lash, from cruel and indecent 
punishment and exposure, nor from the 
white man’s outrage and brutal appetite. 
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If he has daughters, he dares not defend 
them against the violations of licentiousness. 
Should he murmur, the cart-whip is at 
hand to silence his prosumption ; should he 
complain, custom has rendered the crime 
so common and familiar, that it would be 
deemed too frivolous to’ procure any thing 
but punishment, and personal resistance is 
always followed by its attendant, death. 
Under such a system, where is the negro to 
find redress? Every eye appears blind to 
his calamities, and every ear deaf to his 
complaints, Power uniting itself with 
despotism, has usurped the place of justice, 
and to the perceptions of slavery, humanity 
is an unmeaning word. 

Among the complicated evils to which 
slavery subjects its victims, that of having 
the ties of nature burst asunder in their 
most sensitive links is not the least afflict- 
ing. Of a needy slave-holder involved in 
debt, the negroes may be seized, separated, 
and sold to the highest bidder. Wives 
may be torn from their husbands, or hus- 
bands from their wives ; parents from their 
children, or children from their parents ; 
without the hope of either meeting, or 
hearing of each other’s welfare, any more. 
Who can read the following incidents with- 
out feeling compassion for the swarthy 
sufferer, and indignation at the system 
which sanctioned the perpetrator of her 
wrongs. 

‘© A master of slaves” (says Mr. Gil- 
grass, a Methodist Missionary), ‘ who 
lived near us in Kingston, Jamaica, exer- 
cised his barbarities on a Sabbath morning, 
while we were worshipping God in the 
chapel ; and the cries of the female suffer- 
ers have frequently interrupted us in our 
devotions. But there was no redress for 
them, or for us. This man wanted mo- 
ney; and one of the female slaves having 
two fine children, he sold one of them, and 
the child was torn from her maternal affec- 
tion. In the agony of her feelings she made 
a hideous howling, and for that crime was 
flogged. Soon after he sold her other 
child. This turned her heart within her, 
and impelled her into a kind of madness. 
She howled night and day in the yard ; 
tore her hair ; ran up and down the streets 
and the parade, rending the heavens with 
her cries, and literally watering the earth 
with her tears. Her constant cry was, 
‘ Da wicked massa, he sell me children. 
Will no buckra massa pity Nega? What 
me do? Me have no child!’ As she stood 
before my window, she said, ‘ My Massa, 
(lifting up her hands towards heaven), 
‘do, me Massa Minister, pity me? Me 
heart do so,’ (shaking herself violently): 
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¢ me heart do so, because me have no child. 
Me go a massa house, in massa yard, and 
in me hut, and me no see em;’ and then 
her cry went up toGod. I durst not be 
seen looking at her.” 

Mr. Bradnack, another missionary, says, 
“ I know an instance of a negro and his 
wife being sold to different islands, after 
living together twenty-four years, and rais- 
ing a family of children.” 

Another case, which falling under the 
immediate notice of Mr. T. Pennock, was 
stated by this gentleman at a public meet- 
ing, is recorded by Mr. Godwin in the 
following words. 

“ A few years ago it was enacted, that 
it should not be legal to transport once es- 
tablished slaves from one island to another ; 
and a gentleman owner, finding it advisable 
to do so before the act came in force, the 
removal of great part of his live stock 
was the consequence. He had a female 
slave, a Methodist, and highly valuable to 
him (and not the less so for being the mo- 
ther of eight or nine children), whose hus- 
band, also of our connexion, was the pro- 
perty of another resident on the island, 
where I happened tobe at the time. Their 
masters not agreeing on a sale, separation 
ensued, and I went to the beach to be an 
eye-witness of their behaviour in the greatest 
pang of all. One by one the man kissed 

is children with the firmness of a hero, 
and, blessing them, gave as his last words 
—(oh! will it be believed, and have no in- 
fluence upon our veneration for the negro 7) 
‘ Farewell! Be honest, and obedient to 
your master !’ At length he had to take 
leave of his wife: there he stood (I have 
him in my mind’s eye at this moment), 
five or six yards from the mother of his 
children, unable to move, speak, or do any 
thing but gaze, and still to gaze, on the ob- 
ject of his long affection, soon to cross the 
blue wave for ever from his aching sight. 
The fire of his eyes alone gave indication 
of the passion within, until, after some mi- 
nutes’ standing thus, he fell senseless on the 
sand, as if suddenly struck down by the 
hand of the Almighty. Nature could do 
no more; the blood gushed from his nos- 
trils and mouth, as if rushing from the 
terrors of the conflict within ; and amid the 
confusion occasioned by the circumstance 
the vessel bore off his family for ever from 
the island! After some days he recovered, 
and came to ask advice of me! What 
could an Englishman do in such a case? 
I felt the blood boiling within me, but I 
conquered, I brow-beat my own man- 
hood, and gave him the humblest advice I 
could afford.” 


West-Indian Slavery. 
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Tt is not, however, intended, from the 
gross violations of justice and humanity 
that have been adduced, to insinuate that 


-all slave proprietors are guilty.ef these fla- 


grant outrages. Many are mild and hu- 
mane in their dispositions, and under their 
control there can he no doubt that the 
negroes enjoy every comfort which their 
degraded situation will allow. With others, 
however, the case is quite the reverse ; and 
all must perceive, that the brutal outrages 
committed by one portion of the commu- 
nity, under the sanctions of colonial law, 
might with equal facility be committed by 
all. Where humanity prevails, it is to the 
man, and not to the system of slavery, that 
the negro is indebted for his exemption 
from hunger and stripes. 

We know in our own country, from daily 
observation, although equal laws are en- 
joyed by all, that brutality and violence are 
too frequently exercised towards the de- 
fenceless and unprotected. No provoca- 
tion seems needful to call passion into ope- 
ration, or to incite wanton caprice to indulge 
in outrage. What then may not be ex. 
ee in our colonies, where scenes of 

uman misery have blunted the feelings of 
humanity, where custom gives a sanction 
to every barbarity, where passion finds a 
more powerful excitement, and wantonness 
revels in every excess? Against the sallies 


-of these unholy inmates of the human 


breast the voice of justice and humanity is 
too feeble to be heard, and even the more 
commanding eloquence of interest will 
sometimes plead in vain. In paroxysms of 
rage, an Englishman will kill his horse, his 
dog, or other favourite animal, and in fits 
of drunkenness, or other species of tempo- 
rary madness, injure the members of his 
family in. defiance of the laws. In the 
West-Indies, therefore, where negro life is 
estimated like that of a horse or cow, and 
held too cheap at its highest value, it cannot 
be supposed that even pecuniary interest 
will at all times present a sufficient barrier 
to protect the victims of — violence. 
f the system of slavery had been a mix- 
ture of good and evil, an amendment of 
what is amiss might have been placed 
within the reach of hope. But when we 
view it as evil, only evil, and that continu- 
ally, nothing but its annihilation can de- 
stroy its turpitude, Too long has this more 
than cannibal monster held the Africans in 
tortures and in chains, devouring generation 
after generation like a wide-wasting pesti- 
lence, and transferring to the living the 
miseries which can no longer pursue the 
dead. 
Against the injustice. and lacerations 
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which multitudes daily suffer, and to which 
825,000 human beings are constantly ex~ 
posed, the British nation is again lifting its 
voice. A strong and powerful impression, 
arising from the horrible character of sla- 
very, is now operating on the public mind. 
The different branches of the community 
have only to attend to its impulse, and, in 
firm but temperate language, to besiege the 
legislature with unanimity, and slavery will 
be no more. 

It is not for petitioners to dictate in what 
way this many-headed hydra shall be slain. 
Methods may be devised and plans recom- 
mended, but the wisdom, justice, and hu- 
manity of parliament can alone determine 
the mode. Let the death-warrant of slavery 
be signed without any possibility of a repeal, 
and expectation will rejoice in hope, until 
its execution shall consummate the public 
wish, and render the triumphs of humanity 
complete. 

We have lived to see, from an inauspi- 
cious beginning, after an arduous conflict 
of twenty years, the abolition of the slave 
trade achieved. We have seen the Catho- 
lics of lreland emancipated, and the burning 
of widows in India abolished. The glori- 
ous climax isin view. Let slavery be done 
away, and the British nation will be crowned 
with laurels more imperishable than those 
which her arms and heroes acquired on the 
plains of Waterloo. Her honour is pledged 
in favour of humanity. The sympathies of 
England have joined the shrieks of the 
negro; and hope awaits the moment when 
his fetters shall be burst asunder, and the 
scourge be wrested from the oppressor’s 


Never, perhaps, was the nation at large 
more favourably disposed towards the 
African race than it is at present. Let not 
the opportunity be lost. The sober wishes 
of an empire, unanimously expressed, cannot 
fail to prove irresisible. It is the cause of 
humanity, of justice, and benevolence, that 
their petitions are called to plead. Divine 
Providence smiles upon every effort to libe- 
rate the captive ; and inan undertaking so 
righteous, success, accompanied with the 
approbation of the Almighty Father of the 
human race, may be fairly and rationally 
ex . 

_—— 
EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP HEBER’S JOUR- 
NAL, VOL. II. 

* Indian Eagle.—Mr. Fisher had some 
drawings of different parts of the Dhoon, 
which represented scenery of very great 
beauty and luxuriance, ona smaller and 
less awful scale than Kemaoon. The 
animals seem much the same; but Lieu- 


Extracts from Bishop Heber’s Journal. 
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tenant Fisher gave me a fuller account than 
I had yet received of the eagle, or, as from 
his statement it rather seems to be, the 
condor, of these mountains. It appears to 
belong to this latter tribe, from the bareness 
of its neck, which resembles that of the 
vulture, and the character of its beak, which 
is longer and less hooked than the eagle’s, 
and perhaps, too, from its size, which ex- 
ceeds that of any eagle of which I have 
heard. Lieutenant Fisher shot one very 
lately at Degra, which measured thirteen 
feet between the tips of its extended wings, 
and had talons eight inches long. He was 
of a deep black colour, with a bald head 
and neck, and appears strongly to resemble 
the noble bird described by Bruce as com- 
mon among the mountains of Abyssinia, 
under the name of “ Nisser.” This is, no 
doubt, the bird which carries away the 
children from the streets of Almorah. The 
one which Mr. Fisher shot could, he was 
sure, have carried up a very well-grown 
boy. Nor have I any doubt that it is the 
**rok” of the Arabians. In Sinbad’s way 
of telling a story, so formidable an animal 
might be easily magnified into all which 
that ingenious voyager has handed down to 
us concerning his giant bird. 

“ Despotic Cruelty.—December 20. I 
observed this morning, at the gate of Mr. 
Fisher’s compound, a sentry in the strict 
Oriental costume, of turban and long caftan, 
but armed with musket and bayonet, like 
oxr own Sepoys. He said he was one of 
the Begum Sumroo’s regiment, out of which 
she is bound to furnish a certain number 
for the police of Meerut and its neighbour- 
hood. Her residence isin the centre of her 
own Jaghire at Sirdhana, about iwelve coss 
from Meerut; but she has a house in this 
place, where she frequently passes a consi- 
derable time together. She is a very little, 
queer-looking old woman, with brilliant, 
but wicked eyes, and the remains of beauty 
in her features. She is possessed of consi- 
derable talent and readiness in conversa- 
tion, but only speaks Hindostanee. Her 
soldiers and people, and the generality of 
the inhabitants of this neighbourhood, pay 
her much respect, on account both of her 
supposed wisdom and her courage; she 
having, during the Mahratta wars, led, 
after her husband’s death, his regiment very 
gallantly into action, herself riding at their 
head into a heavy fire of the enemy. 
She is, however, a sad tyranness, and, hav- 
ing the power of life and death within her 
own little territory, several stories are told 
of her cruelty, and the noses and ears 
which she orders to be cut off. One relation 
of this kind, according to native reports, on 
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which reliance, however, can rarely be 
placed, is very horrid. One of her dancing 
girls had offended her, how I have not 
heard. The Begum ordered the poor 
creature to be immured alive in*a small 
vault prepared for the purpose, under the 
pavement of the saloon where the natch 
was then celebrating, and, heing aware that 
her fate excited much sympathy and horror 
in the minds of the servants and soldiers of 
her palace, and apprehensive that they 
would open the tomb and rescue the victim 
as soon as her back was turned, she saw 
the vault bricked up before her own eyes, 
then ordered her bed to. be placed directly 
over it, and lay there for several nights, 
till the last faint moans had ceased to be 
heard, and she was convinced that hunger 
and despair had done their work. This 
woman Calls herself a Christian, of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, which was that of her 
husband Summers. ( Sumroo” is the 
Hindoostanee pronunciation of the German 
sirname.) She has a Roman Catholic 
priest as her Chaplain, and has lately begun 
to build a very large and handsome church 
at Sirdhana, which will rival, if not excel, 
that of Meerut, in size and architectural 
beauty. 

“ Extensive Architectural Ruins.— 
December 29. The morning was clear 
and pleasant, and the air and soil delight- 
fully refreshed by the rain. I rode Cabul, 
and arrived by about eight o’clock on the 
banks of the Jumna, on the other side of 
which I had a noble view of Delhi, which 
is a larger and finer city than I expected to 
see. The inhabited part of it, for the ruins 
extend over a surface as large as London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, is about se- 
ven miles in circuit, seated on a rocky 
range of hills, and surrounded by an em- 
battled wall, which the English govern- 
ment have put into repair, and are now 
engaged in strengthening with bastions, a 
moat, and a regular glacis. The houses 
within are many of them large and high. 
There are a great number of mosques, with 
high minarets and gilded domes, and above 
all are seen the palace, a very high and ex- 
tensive cluster of gothic towers and battle- 
ments, and the Jumma Musjeed, the largest 
and handsomest place of Mussulman wor- 
ship in India. e chief material of all 
these fine buildings is red granite, of a very 
agreeable though solemn colour, inlaid in 
some of the ornamental parts with white 
marble, and the general style of building is 
of a simple and impressive character, 
which reminded me, in many respects, of 
Carnarvon. It far exceeds any thing at 
Moscow. 

VOL. xII,—144. 





“ Remarkable Aqueduct.—December 30+ 
This morning Lushington and I rode to the 
tomb of the Emperor Humaioon, six miles 
from the city, S. W. We passed, in our 
way, to the Agra gate, along a very broad 
but irregular street, with a channel of wa- 
ter, cased with stone, conducted along its 
middle. This isa part of the celebrated 
aqueduct constructed, in the first instance, 
by Ali Merdan Khan, a Persian nobleman, 
in the service of the Emperor Shahjehan, 
then long neglected during the troubles of 
India, and the decay of the Mogul power, 
and within these few years repaired by the 
English Government. It is conducted 
from the Jumna immediately on leaving 
its mountains, and while its stream is yet 
pure and wholesome, for a distance of 
about 120 miles; and is a noble work, 
giving fertility to a very large extent of 
country near its banks, and absolutely the 
sole source of vegetation to the gardens of 
Delhi, besides furnishing its inhabitants 
with almost the only drinkable water within 
their reach. When it was first re-opened, 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 1820, the 
whole population of the city went out in ju- 
bilee to meet its stream, throwing flowers, 
ghee, &c. into the water, and calling down 
all manner of blessings on the British Go- 
vernment, who have indeed gone far, by 
this measure, to redeem themselves from 
the weight of, I fear, a good deal of im- 
policy. 

‘ Half-way along the street which I have 
been describing, and nearly opposite ano- 
ther great street with a similar branch of 
the canal, which runs at right angles to 
the former, stands the imperial palace, 
built by the Emperor Shah Jehan, sur- 
rounded on this side by a wall of, I should 
think, sixty feet high, embattled and ma- 
chicollated, with small round towers and 
two noble gateways, each defended by an 
outer barbican of the same construction, 
though of less height. The whole is of 
red granite, and surrounded by a wide 
moat. It is a place of no strength, the 
walls being only calculated for bows and 
arrows or musquetry, but as a kingly resi- 
dence it is one of the noblest that I have 
seen. It far surpasses the Kremlin, but I 
do not think that, except in the durability 
of its materials, it equals Windsor. 

“ Extent and Desolations of Delhi.— 
From the gate of Agra to Humaioon’s tomb 
is a very awful scene of desolation, ruins 
after ruins, tombs after tombs, fragments of 
brick-work, free-stone, granite, and marble, 
scattered every where over a soil naturally 
rocky and barren, without cultivation, 
except in one or two small spots, and with. 
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out a single tree. I was reminded of Caffa 
in the Crimea, but this was Caffa on the 
scale of London, with the wretched frag- 
ments of a magnificence such as London 
itself cannot boast. The ruins really ex- 
tended as far as the eye could reach, and 
our track wound among them all the way. 
This was the seat of old Delhi, as founded 
by the Patan kings, on the ruins of the still 
larger Hindoo city of Indraput, which lay 
chiefly in a western direction. When the 
present city, which is certainly in a more 
advantageous situation, was founded by the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, he removed many of 
its inhabitants thither : most of the rest fol- 
lowed, to be near the palace and the prin- 
cipal markets; and as during the Mah- 
ratta government there was no sleeping in 
a safe skin without the walls, old Delhi was 
soon entirely abandoned. The official 
name of the present city is Shahjehan-poor, 
*“ city of the king of the world!” but the 
name of Delhi is always used in conversa- 
tion, and in every writing but those which 
are immediately offered to the Emperor’s 
eye. 

“In our way, one mass of ruins larger 
than the rest was pointed out to us as the 
old Patan palace. It has been a large and 
solid fortress, in a plain and unornamented 
style of architecture, and would have been 
picturesque, had it been in a country where 
trees grow and ivy was green, but is here 
only ugly and melancholy. It is chiefly 
remarkable for a high black pillar of cast 
metal, called Firoze’s walking-stick. This 
was originally a Hindoo work, the emblem, 
I apprehend, of Siva, which stood in a tem- 
ple in the same spot, and concerning which 
there was a tradition, like that attached to the 
coronation-stone of the Scots, that while it 
stood the children of Bramah were to rule 
in Indraput. On the conquest of the coun- 
try by the Mussulmans, the vanity of the 
prediction was shewn, and Firoze enclosed 
it within the court of his palace, as a tro- 

hy of the victory of Islam over idolatry. 

t is covered with inscriptions, mostly Per- 
sian and Arabic, but that which is evidently 
the original, and, probably, contains the 
prophecy, is in a character now obsolete 
and unknown, though apparently akin to 
the Nagree. 

Lomb of Humaioon.—About a mile and 
a half further, still through ruins, is Humai- 
oon’s tomb, a noble building of granite in- 
laid with marble, and in a very chaste and 
simple style of Gothie architecture. It is 
surrounded by a large garden with terraces 
and fountains, all now gone to decay ex- 
cept one of the latter, which enables the 
poor people who live in the out-buildings 





of the tomb to cultivate a little wheat. The 
garden itself is surrounded by an embattled 
wall, with towers, four gateways, and a 
cloister within, all the way round. In the 
c&htre of the square is a platform of about 
twenty feet high, and I should apprehend 
200 feet square, supported also by cloisters, 
and ascended by four great flights of granite 
steps. Above rises the tomb, also a square, 
with a great dome of white marble in its 
centre. The apartments within are a circu- 
lar room, about as big as the Ratcliffe 
library, in the centre of which lies, under a 
small raised slab, the unfortunate prince to 
whose memory this fine building is raised. 
In the angles are smaller apartments, where 
other branches of his amily are inter- 
red. From the top of the building I was 
surprised to see that we had still ruins on 
every side; and that, more particularly, to 
the westward and where old Indraput 
stood, the desolation apparently extended 
to a range of barren hills seven or eight 
miles off, 

“On coming down we were conducted 
about a mile westward to a burying-ground, 
or collection of tombs and small mosques, 
some of them very beautiful, among which 
the most remarkable was a little chapel in 
honour of a celebrated Mussulman saint, 
Nizam-ud-deen. Round his shrine most 
of the deceased members of the present im- 
perial family lie buried, each in its own 
little enclosure, surrounded by very elegant 
lattice-work of white marble. Workmen 
were employed at this time in completing 
the tomb of the late prince Jehanguire, 
third and darling son of the Emperor, who 
died lately at Allahabad, whither he had been 
banished by the British Government for his 
violent character, (that of athoroughly spoilt- 
child) and his culpable intrigues against 
his eldest brother. The father is said to 
have been convinced at length of the neces- 
sity of this measure, but the old Empress 
has never forgiven it, and now cannot be 
persuaded but that her darling boy, who 
died of drinking and all manner of vice, 
was poisoned by the English. The few 
remaining resources of the house of Timour 
are drawn on to do honour to his remains, 
and the tomb, though small, will certainly 
be very elegant. The flowers, &c. into 
which the marble is carved, are as delicate 
and in as good taste and execution as any 
of the ordinary Italian artists could pro- 
duce. Another tomb which interested me 
very much, was that of Jehanara, daughter 
of Shahjehan. It has no size or impor 
tance, but she was one of the few amiable 
characters which the family of Timour can 
shew. In the prime of youth and beauty, 
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when her father was dethroned, imprisoned, 
and, I believe, blinded, by his wicked son 
Aurungzebe, she applied for leave to share 
his captivity, and continued to wait on 
him as a nurse and servant till the day of 
his death. Afterwards she was a bountiful 
benefactress to the poor and to religious 
men, and died with the reputation of a 
saint, better deserved than by many who 
have borne the name. 

“In one part of these ruins is a very 
deep tank, surrounded by buildings sixty 
or seventy feet above the surface of the 
water, from the top of which several boys 
and young men jumped down and swam 
to the steps, in order to obtain a trifling 
bukshish. It was a formidable sight to a 
stranger, but they seemed to feel no incon- 
venience except from cold, and were very 
thankful for a couple of rupees to be di- 
vided among their number,” 


Qe 
ON READING: NO, XII. 
(Concluded from column 996.) 

Tue titles of books are frequently quaint, 
and so artfully disposed as to strike with 
considerable force on the very first reading; 
an advertisement, therefore, which contains 
such a title, and a few remarks in perfect 
keeping therewith, induce certain persons, 
who are struck with an assemblage of words, 
and who are in the habit of acting from 
first impressions, to purchase. They open the 
book ; but, after considerable research, dis- 
cover the title is its all. Disappointment 
is the consequence, and a fit of thinking 
aloud, in no measured strains, succeeds : 
but as in such cases the purchaser and the 
book cannot be separated without a galling 
loss, the deception is growled into the ne- 
cessity of the case ; and as the volume may 
be imposing in its appearance equally with 
its title-page, it finds, as every other thing 
ultimately will do, its own level; being 
ranged upon the shelf in due rank with 
many of its fellows, who are all as useless 
as the growling which severally preceded 
their embattlement thereon. Think before 
you purchase ; because, if you do not, the 
presumption is, you will wish you had 
thought twice ere you had purchased once. 

The Puritans of our own country, who 
received this nickname with no friendly in- 
tent from those who coined it, (though the 
name and the men well accorded, although 
their enemies thought not so,) frequently 
launched their works under names the most 
quaint of any other class of men with whom 
1 am acquainted ; but their title-pages,’ in- 
stead of being a puff, were in general a fair 
index of the book to which each was pre- 
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fixed. This circumstance indeed is so well 
known, that moderns have aped several of 
the old puritan titles. I say have aped 
them ; for where they have not made a 
correct copy, they have patched up an imi- 
tation title, which is just as correct a resem- 
blance as an ape is to aman; and, what is 
worse, the works themselves which are puf- 
fed off by these apish titles, are little, if any 
thing, nearer to their originals than a wolf 
is toa human being. Howe's “ Living 
Temple,” has been aped by “ The True 
Plan of a Living Temple,” recently pub- 
lished, the wolfish tact of which, although 
fawning like a spaniel, alarms instead of 
conciliating and guarding the true flock of 
Jesus Christ. The misfortune to the pub- 
lic from such works as these is, they are 
often purchased before they are known, 
and, to the loss of the purchase money, is 
added a considerable loss of time, in the 
discovery that the work is feigned, and ab- 
solutely good for nothing to the true Chris- 
tian; yea, dangerous, even to be continued 
in his library, because he knows not into 
whose hands it may fall. 

There is, however, a book, whose title is 
greater than any which we have placed 
either in the approved or in the condemned 
lists, and this title, great as it is, is a true 
title ; and although, in its turn, it has been 
again and again condemned by high and 
mighty men, has always risen up, and re- 
occupied its pristine station. Yea, even 
to this day, the Bible—the book—lives 
supreme to every other. God, the author 
of this book, lives; and the immutability of 
His essence and attributes insure life, im- 
mutable life, to His living word. It was 
well done by man to designate this volume 
by the dignified and significant title of, The 
Holy Bible—The Book—The Book of 
Holiness: for God himself calls to men 
therein, ‘* Be ye therefore holy, for I am 
holy.” To the contents of this volume 
every man ought to take heed, yea, at all 
times ; for it is there, and there alone, where 
every good and every perfect gift is trea- 
sured up, in order to be dug out, severally, 
by each individual of the great human 
family. And as this book is the standard 
of truth, every volume produced by a nem- 
ber of the human family ought to be brought 
to this standard—because, the Author of 
this book is the great Father of this vast 
family, and this is the standard with which 
He compares, and by which He will finally 
judge, and acquit or condemn, all His sons, 

Error is innate in man ; because man is, 
even by nature, depraved ; being from ge- 
neration to generation in a fallen state, from 
Adam to the present race of men. It is 
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therefore a treasure of inestimable value to 
man, to be in possession of an immutable 
standard of truth; which in every age, and 
in every age alike, is an ‘universal criterion, 
to which he can bring, and by which he 
can judge, every work of man, whether it 
treats of time or of eternity. And as error 
is innate, and follows man up to the very 
close of time ; so error may, and, alas, does, 
incorporate itself with the disembodied 
spirits of some mortals, and adheres thereto, 
even in an eternal state. If this be true, 
and it certainly is, the value of this standard 
of truth, and the importance of early and 
complete conformity thereto, presses upon 
man, during his hasty flight through time, 
with a force to which no comparison can 
possibly do justice ; to attempt it, therefore, 
is vanity. 

As this is a point of great importance, it 
cannot be unappropriate to illustrate it 
here. Of man in time the Lord pronounces 
by His prophet, “ He feedeth on ashes, a 
deceived heart hath turned him aside, that 
he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is there 
not a lie in my right hand?” What does 
He say of such a man, or men, when dis- 
embodied habitants of eternity? “He 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still; for 
without “ the city of God, are whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie.” We have also 
an interesting scene, revealed by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, during His sojournment with 
men, wherein several individuals appear in 
their proper character ; and a conversation 
takes place between the two principal per- 
sonages, which is highly interesting to the 
whole human family. The persons are the 
rich man, Lazarus, and Abraham; the 
scene embraces heaven and hell; and the 
speakers are the rich man and Abraham, 
No doubt, this scene has truth for its basis, as 
well as every other scene in the oracles of 
God; and therefore it may be fairly refer- 
red to, as forming a precedent of the mode 
of disembodied spirits, amidst the vast eter- 
nity to which we are all hastening. 

This relation is contained in the 16th 
chapter of St. Luke. There we find several 
capital errors held by the rich man, witha 
pertinacity similar to that which charac- 
terizes an incarnate being. 

He retained the idea that water would 
operate upon the flames of hell, and cool 
his tongue; and, therefore, requested it 
might he afforded him, because, as he ex- 
presses himself, “ I am tormented in this 
flame.” His conceptions were, that spirits 
could pass with ease from heaven to hell, 
and vice versa; whereas, according ‘to 
Abraham and the prophets, “ between 
these there is a great gulf fixed: so that 


On Reading: No. XII. 
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those who would pass cannot.” In hea- 
ven, the wicked cease from troubling; and 
there the weary are at rest. There shall in no 
wise enter into it any thing that defileth, nei- 
ther whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie.” The torments of the 
damned are fixed, as well as the bliss of 
the saved; and the lost cannot disturb the 
bliss of the saved, neither can the saved 
alleviate the miseries of the lost. None 
but God can raise the dead, for the issues 
of life and death are in his hands; yet the 
rich man required of Abraham, that he 
should send Lazarus from the dead, in or- 
der to warn his five brethren then alive, 
“lest they also should come into this 
place of torment.” Abraham’s reply was, 
“They have Moses and the prophets ; let 
them hear them.” Nay, father Abraham, 
he adds; but if one went unto them from 
the dead, they will repent.” Here again 
he was in error; for repentance is the gift 
of God, which man receives; and by the 
power of divine grace he believes, to the 
salvation of his soul. Moses and the pro- 
phets are instruments in the hands of God, 
fitting and meet to become the means of 
conveying this blessing to the souls of sin- 
ners—their works contain the word of God, 
sent to man to work this selfsame thing. 
Abraham, therefore, contends for the truth, 
when he says, “ If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” 
No, the will of man must accept the offered 
power, and use it, in the spirit, in order, 
by the Spirit, to receive and effect his indi- 
vidual salvation ; and the spectre of a man 
coming from the dead could effect no more, 
as to the salvation of a soul, than the pre- 
sence and exhortation of a living man. A 
spectre might induce fear, but fear on be- 
holding a spectre, is not conversion to God. 

The rich man had not habituated him- 
self, during his state of incarnation and 
probation, to compare himself with, and 
become conformed to, the standard of truth 
—the Bible. He was, therefore, fraught 
with errors; and error having thus com- 
pletely incorporated itself with his very 
soul, when his soul passed through death 
into eternity, error passed therewith; and 
the soul became the abode of every filthy 
thing for ever. Abraham was the friend of 
God, and the father of the faithful, during 
his incarnation and probation. Thus pur- 
suing a course diametrically opposite to the 
rich man, his soul was launched into eter- 
nity fraught with truth ; and his soul became 
the abode of truth and holiness for ever. 
God was not in all the thoughts of the rich 


| man; he does not, therefore, once allude to 
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God, even in the extremity of his anguish ; 
which would, if any thing could, have ex- 
torted a supplication from him, to that God 
whom he had so greatly offended by his 
voluptuous life. 

It has been remarked, and the remark is 
often quoted, “ the ruling passion of life is 
strong in death.” Can this be wondered at, 
taking the preceding premises into the ac- 
count? Why should not the ruling passion 
of life become the strongest in death? 
There is every reason, I conceive, in the 
nature and fitness of things, that this should 
be the case. Death gives entity to the 
individual who enters his chambers, in the 
destructions which there await the personi- 
fications of life.—The mask of life drops off 
in the act of death, and the real visage 
coming out from behind the assumed one, 
the man appears in proper person. Why 
should not this be the case in the act of 
dying, seeing it must be the case the mo- 
ment after death? In dying a man becomes 
himself, and after death he is himself. 

The rich man in life, being habituated to 
contemplate Lazarus as a mendicant com. 
pletely under command, never once says, 
“ By your leave” to him ; but having ever 
contemplated Abraham as a great person- 
age and the father of Israel, he addresses 
him with respect, and even prays to him; 
and.as God never occupied his thoughts on 
earth, so in hell God is completely excluded 
from them : for instead of crying unto God 
for mercy, he directs his prayer to Abraham, 
saying, “ Father Abraham, have mercy on 
me, and send Lazarus ;” concluding from 
appearances, that the command of Lazarus 
was now transferred to Abraham, and that 
his command was law. 

What shall we say, then? What we said 
at the beginning, “* Take heed how you hear 
—Take heed how you read.” Unless you 
do this, how can you escape error, pollution, 
and destruction? Alas, the destructions 
occasioned by error are eternal : woe to the 
man, who wallows therein—he sinks to rise 
no more for ever. The consolations of truth 
are eternal, also ennobling the soul in which 
they dwell. The God of truth will be the 
portion of these—they shall dwell with 
Him in light for ever. 





To the Editor. 
Srr,—I have, throughout the progression 
of this year, tfeated on the subject of Read- 
ing, in your valuable columns, dwelling 
principally upon the negative, yet not 
without several inferences, as to the oppo- 
site side of this important subject, and as 
these papers have called the attention of 
your readers thereto in every number of the 





Imperial Magazine throughout the year, 
sollane you will think with me that the 
time has arrived when we ought to come to 
aclose. The brighter and more glorious 
side of this important occupation of human 
learning and time may, however, be resumed 
at some future period ; when it will become 
a duty, after having warned the mariners 
on the ocean of life against the rocks and 
quicksands which might wreck their hopes 
for ever, to point out the course, and de- 
scribe the landmarks, to that glorious haven 
of rest which opens wide its capacious chan- 
nel to receive all who languish for it. 

In the mean time, I have prepared for 
your January and following numbers a few 
Essays on Creation : and on the 20th January, 
if Divine Providence spares me to that day, 
I purpose handing you an article headed, 
Europe in the Winter of 1830-1, as a con- 
tinuation of the autumnal exposé inserted 
in your number for November. 

Missionary communications having be- 
come popular, from the information and 
instruction which they convey, in unison 
with the act of teaching those whose faith 
and practice are opposed to Christianity, the 
dissemination of the mode, the progression 
and the results of these acts of teaching, 
may be, and indeed are useful to'those who, 
while they long for the prosperity of Zion, 
cannot actively engage in the work, but re- 
joice in its progress, and, called forth by 
reading the labours of others, aid them by 
their prayers. With this feeling, I purpose 
sending you, frorn time to time, ina con- 
densed form, whatever interesting matter 
comes beneath my notice in that depart- 
ment, accompanied with such observations 
as occur at the time; and remain, with 
great respect, your servant in Jesus Christ, 

W. CoLpwe Lt. 

King-square, Nov. 6, 1830. 


Sees cee 
NOTES ON SIR HUMPHREY DAVY’s TENTH 
LECTURE, DELIVERED IN DUBLIN, NOV. 
24, 1810. 


Tue lecturer began by proving, that oxy- 
muriatic acid, instead of being a compound 
of oxygen and muriatic acid, is a SIMPLE 
body: its gas is not decomposable, and 
consequently all that branch of Laviosier’s 
system of oxygen which relates to its com- 
binations with sea-salt or ammonia, is false ; 
for it contains no oxygen. The experi- 
ments to prove this were too complicated 
for description, as the vessels should be 
seen to be understood, but the fumes 
would be very offensive. 

Copper, tin, lead, and antimony burn in 
the hyper-oxymuriatic gas, and so does a 
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taper, but faintly; this is from the hyper- 
oxination. 

If oxymuriatic gas contained oxygen, it 
should with hydrogen recompose water, 
which by experiment it does not; the lec- 
turer mixed one part of hydrogen and two 
parts of oxymuriate. 

Tin heated in oxymuriatic gas, preserved 
carefully from the oxygen of the air or the 
hydrogen of moisture, does not burn. 

Oxymuriatic gas deprived of hydrogen, 
by putting it into an exhausted receiver, 
and charcoal set on fire in it by the Voltaic 
conductor ; does not bum more than the 
Voltaic fire is exhibited, for the colour of 
the charcoal is unchanged; the charcoal 
was previously heated to dryness, as a little 
moisture remaining will spoil the demon- 
stration of the experiment. In like manner 
the other matters, said to burn in it by 
Lavoisier, will, on excluding common air 
and water by the most diligent accuracy, be 
found unburnt. Hence, there is no oxygen 
in it, and whenever combustion takes place, 
it is from the oxygen or hydrogen of air 
or water by the inaccuracy of the experi- 
ment, as the lecturer proved by the most 
patient and accurate examinations. 

Oxymuriatic acid-gas with the gas of 
ammonia produced no humidity. 

Hydrogen and oxymuriatic acid gas 
evolves spirits of salts, or muriatic acid gas. 

Water and muriatic acid gas make mu- 
riatic acid. Oxymuriatic gas is highly 
negative ; it is not decomposable in the 
Voltaic electricity. 

When sulphur and phosphorus are 
burned in the Voltaic fire, they form a new 
compound, which is decomposed by water 
into sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid. 

When common salt is decomposed, the 
gas is positive, contrary to the oxymuriatic 
gas, which is negative; the former is acid, 
the latter cannot be so, as it is in a con- 
trary state. 

When sulphur is burned in oxymuriatic 
acid gas, it is decomposed with water. 
Then the oxygen of the sulphur combines 
with the water in sulphuric acid; and 
the hydrogen of the water combines with 
the sulphur to form muriatic acid gas, 
which are all products of the water and 
the sulphur, separated from the pure unde- 
composable oxymuriatic acid gas. 

Phosphorus burned in oxymuriatic acid 
gas is not acid till water separates it. The 
most refractory substances may arise from 
a combination of two things which have 
a strong attraction for each other. 

Oxymuriate of potash with phosphorus 
burns under water. 

Oxymuriatic acid gas destroys colour in 


Sailing on the Nile. 
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linen, hence it is used in bleaching, but 
if any combination of acid is allowed to 
remain in it, the linen is destroyed ; it has 
no oxygen of its own, but it decomposes 
water, and hence creates an acid that burns 
and rots the linen. 

Oxymuriatic acid gas and muriate of 
lime is found injurious in bleaching: oxy- 
muriate of lime is not so injurious, and 
oximuriate of soda nearly safe. Oxymu- 
riate of potash is expensive. The lecturer 
thinks that a.combination of oxymuriatic 
acid gas and magnesia is the cheapest 
material, and most free from corrosion, for 
the purpose of bleaching. 

Potash, soda, and magnesia may be em- 
ployed with the oxymuriate gas for bleach- 
ing. 

The lecturer having proved this gas un- 
decomposable, calls it chlorine, from its 
green colour ; its former name, being erro- 
neous, implying the presence of acid and 
oxygen, should be disused. Oxymuriatic 
acid gas of potash is chlorine and potasium, 
and with soda is chlorine and sodium, and 
so on with lime, sulphur, and earths. 

Perhaps sodium and potasium may be 
found to contain an acid; at present they 
have not been decomposed. 

—_——@-— 
SAILING ON THE NILE. 


To those who, for the sake of the beauties 
of nature and the wonders of art, could 
abandon for a short period their English 
comforts and luxuries, the life upon the 
Nile, though monotonous, would, from its 
strange novelty, be by no means undelight- 
ful. An ardent sun, a majestic river, dusky 
forms, are seen. The eye no longer falls 
upon European elegance, the ear is no more 
greeted by European sounds. The heat, 
too intense for exertion either of body or 
mind, admits only of a luxurious, do-no- 
thing sort of existence, and it is pleasant to 
lie upon the couch, and allow the thoughts 
to assume a romantic tropical colouring, 
unlike (oh! how unlike) our European cold- 
ness and frigidity, where the useful and the 
expedient are always preferred to the grand 
and the noble! 

In the morning, it is delightful to rise 
with the sun, and, ere he has attained any 
height in the heavens, to walk by the banks 
of the majestic Nile, so famed in history 
both sacred and profane, in poetry, and in 
romance. An agreeable breeze springing 
up generally attempers the atmosphere, 
braces the frame, and enlivens the spirits. 
Then, when the sultry sun drives most liv- 
ing objects to seek the friendly shade, it is 
pleasant, at noon, to glide along in the 
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cangia (boat,) and, lazily reclining on the 
couch, to watch the objects that apparently 
move before the eyes. There is now a low 
and level sand-bank, and a herd of cattle 
have come down to quench their ardent 
thirst; then, a bold promontory, or steep 
head-land, clothed with the purple haziness 
of heat and distance, closes the scene, and 
we are apparently sailing on the smooth 
bosom of a peaceful and glassy lake, 
Farther on, a fine reach of the river opens 
upon us, and a fresh breeze, taking the 
crew by surprise, runs the vessel aground, 
and “ Hamesha ma — Hallela-yah!” in 
drowsy chorus, is chanted as it is pushed 
off again, Then will the waves often ruffle 
and fume, verily, as if old Father Nile were 
indulging in a little fit of anger; but his ire 
is short-lived, and we again glide on, as if 
this choleric gentleman were the most benign 
and placid of river deities ; such as we have 
seen him at the Vatican, where in marble ma- 
jesty he lies, mighty, grand, and composed, 
despite the myriad of little sprites that play 
around him, Whilst this calm and digni- 
fied serenity continues, his waves assume a 
glassy smoothness, in which every object is 
distinctly reflected, and where the river 
goddesses might arrange their toilet by the 
aid of this suberb natural mirror. Now we 
come upon the clumsy buffalo, lolling and 
awkwardly disporting in the water, as if 
more at home than on land, with head up- 
lifted, and expanded nostril, quaffing the 
ambient air. On a sandy islet, half a dozen 
storks may be seen in a composed attitude, 
standing upon one leg, contemplating them- 
selves in the river,—then stalk, stalk, stalk- 
ing on, till, alarmed by the nearer approach 
of the cangia, they heavily rise in the air, 
and vanish to a place of greater security. 
A sullen plash proclaims that a creeping 
crocodile, winding his unwieldy, lizard-like 
form along, has also deserted the sunny 
bank where he was basking, and, plunging 
into the stream, he hides himself from the 
curious ken of the voyager. Then, upon 
the surface of the water, in the distance, ap- 
pears a black spot—what is it? What can 
it be? It approaches—it elongates: tis a 
man! A hardy native, who, unmindful 
of crocodiles and river serpents, himself 
scarcely less amphibious, is fearlessly swim- 
ming across the Nile. A solemn stillness 
reigns around during the sultry noontide 
heat, and the sounds that alone disturb the 
sleepy monotony are the drowsy creak of 
water-mills, the ceaseless cry of the pee- 
wit, the wild shriek of the water-fowl, and 
the lazy flapping of the sail, when the 
breeze has entirely died away. But, when 
least expected, a sudden gust, a violent 
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eddy of wind, comes down from the moun- 
tain, flings the vessel on its side—threatens 
to overturn it—the sleepy crew are aroused 
—all are on the gui vive—consternation 
reigns on board—every thing is upset—the 
interior economy of the cabin is totally 
deranged. The gale, however, proves as 
transient as unlooked-for; the cangia is 
righted, and all again resign themselves to 
sleep, or to the reveries and musings of the 
Nile.— Mrs. Elwood’s Travels. 


— 


VARIOUS ARTICLES PRESERVED IN HER- 
CULANEUM AND POMPEII. 


Bors at Herculaneum and Pompeii, tem- 
ples have been found with inscriptions 
commemorating their having been rebuilt 
after they were thrown down by an earth- 
quake. This earthquake happened in the 
reign of Nero, sixteen years before the 
inhumation of the cities. In Pompeii, one- 
fourth of which is now laid open to the 
day, both the public and private buildings 
bear testimony to the catastrophe. The 
walls are rent, and in many places traversed 
by fissures still open. Columns are lying 
on the ground only half hewn from huge 
blocks of travertin, and the temple for 
which they were designed is seen half 
repaired. In some few places the pave- 
ment had sunk in, but in general it was 
undisturbed, consisting of great flags of 
lava, in which two immense ruts have been 
worn by the constant passage of carriages 
through the narrow street. When the 
hardness of the stone is considered, the 
continuity of these ruts from one end of the 
town to the other is not a little remarkable, 
for it is stated that there is nothing of the 
kind in the oldest pavements of modern 
cities. 

A very small number of skeletons have 
been discovered in either city; and it is 
presumed, that the great mass of inhabi- 
tants not only found time to escape, but 
also to carry with them the principal part of 
their valuable effects. In the barracks at 
Pompeii were the skeletons of two soldiers 
chained to the stocks, and in the vaults of a 
country house in the suburbs, were the 
skeletons of seventeen persons, who appear 
to have fled there to escape from the shower 
of ashes. They were found enclosed in an 
indurated tuff, and in this matrix was pre- 
served a perfect cast of a woman, perhaps 
the mistress of the house, with an infant in 
her arms. Although her form was im- 
printed on the rock, nothing but the bones 
remained. To these a chain of gold was 
suspended, and rings with jewels were on 
the fingers of the skeleton. 
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Against the sides of the same vault was 
ranged a long line of earthen amphore. 
The writings scribbled by the soldiers on the 
walls of their barracks, and the names of 
the owners of each house written over the 
doors, are still perfectly legible. The 
colours of fresco paintings on the stuccoed 
walls in the interior of buildings are almost 
as vivid as if they were just finished. The 
wooden beams in the houses at Hercula- 
neum are black on the exterior, but when 
cleft open they appear to be almost in the 
state of ordinary wood, and the progress 
made by the whole mass towards the state 
of lignite is scarcely appreciable. 

Some animal and vegetable substances 
of more perishable kinds have of course 
suffered much change and decay, yet the 
state of conservation of these is truly re- 
markable. Fishing-nets are very abundant 
in both cities, often quite entire; and their 
number at Pompeii is more interesting from 
the sea being now a mile distant. Linen 
has been found at Herculaneum, with the 
texture well defined; and in a fruiterer’s 
shop in that city were discovered vessels 
full of almonds, chesnuts, walnuts, and 
fruit of the “ carubiere,” all distinctly recog- 
nizable from their shape. A loaf, also, 
still retaining its form, was found in a 
baker’s shop, with his name stamped upon 
it thus: “ Eleris Q. Crani Riser.” 

On the counter of an apothecary was a 
box of pills converted into a fine earthy 
substance ; and by the side of it a small 
cylindrical roll, evidently prepared to be 
cut into pills. By the side of these was a 
jar containing medicinal herbs, In 1827, 
moist olives were found in a square glass- 
case, and “ caviare,” or roe of a fish, in a 
state of wonderful preservation. An exami- 
nation of these curious condiments has 
been published by Covelli, of Naples, and 
they are preserved hermetically sealed in 
the museum there.—Lyell’s Geology. 


-— 
SPANISH INTOLERANCE AND FOLLY. 


In a circular addressed to the clergy of his 
diocese, in October last, by his Excellency 
the illustrious Senor Don Simon Lopez, 
by the grace of God and the Pope, Arch- 
bishop of Valencia, Grand Cross of the 
Spanish Order of Charles III. one of his 
Catholic Majesty’s Council, &e. &e. &e. 
we find, after a very goodly number of quo- 
tations from the Bible, the following direc- 
tions :— 

-1. No person shall print any book, 
pamphlet, or any paper, without a special 
license from his Excellency, who will him- 
self consult the “‘ God-fearing Censors.” 


Observations on Writing. 
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2. The Censors will read all MSS. sub- 
mitted to them, word by word, taking spe- 
cial care that there be no occult meaning, 
as the human mind becomes daily more 
and more cunning, and there is often in 
modern writings a diabolical meaning con- 
cealed in seemingly innocent words. 

3. No person shall read any book printed 
out of Spain, nor any book printed in 
Spain during the years 1820, 1, 2, or 3, 
without a special license. 

As it has been observed that in this 
wicked age people care but little for ex- 
communications and ecclesiastical censure, 
we enjoin and direct all in authority, to 
fine, and enforce payment, one thousand 
rials, L60— 

All who may read or even possess any 
book, &c. forbidden in the third article. 

All who print, or assist in printing, any 
book or paper without license. 

All who possess handkerchiefs with crosses, 
or lines making crosses (cross-barred or 
chequered) and use them to wipe their 
noses, or for any other dirty purpose !!! 

The fine is to be rigidly enforced for a 
first offence; and for those obdurate and 
wicked men who shall sin a second time, 
his Excellency knows well how to deal 
with them. 

—_@—_—. 


OBSERVATIONS ON WRITING. 


Mr. Epitor, 

Srr,—I have long wished that some one of 
your numerous correspondents would for- 
ward some remarks on the art of writ- 
ing; but perceiving from your request 
published in March, that some of them be- 
long to the very numerous class of careless 
autographers; I will offer a few remarks 
on the shameful abuse of this, which, next 
to speech, is the most useful of the human 
arts, in the hope that from some one, who 
is better able than myself, it will meet with 
the censure it deserves. 

To fix the sounds of the voice as soon as 
they are breathed from the lips, and to 
represent ideas faithfully to the eye as soon 
as they are formed in the mind, are properties 
which can be possessed only by a rational 
and cultivated being: and for this purpose, 
than the characters furnished by correct 
principles of writing, none, perhaps, can be 
more facile: yet how many of the “accom- 
plished” of the present day substitute for 
these easy, graceful letters; coarse, un- 
sightly characters, which have neither utility, 
elegance, nor any other recommendation. 

A post-master understands, by a few 
coarse strokes on the corner of a letter, 
that it is privileged to pass free of postage ; 
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but whether they have any other meaning, 
or by whom they were placed there, it is 
useless for him to inquire. A few unsightly 
marks placed by the side of a wafer are 
construed into the signature of a magistrate ; 
but whether they represent his name, or 
any thing else, is known only to himself. 
Of the epistolary correspondence of those 
accomplished persons who consider it “vul- 
gar to write well,” I affirm, without fear of 
contradiction, that persons instructed only 
in the principles of writing, which they 
learned, or should have learned, while at 
school, if requested to decipher one of their 
epistles, would find the task as difficult as 
to translate a similar portion of Greek or 
Hebrew. 

Whence, then, can arise this incongru- 
ence in a country cultivating the fine arts 
more extensively, perhaps, than any other 
in the known world? I am totally at a 
loss to account for it in any other way, than 
as arising from pride, or a love of singu- 
larity. It may be, that its votaries will an- 
swer, they practise it for despatch, or be- 
cause they will be understood only by those 
“ acquainted with their hand.” But to such 
I would say, for despatch and secrecy, use 
stenography ; but in your public and official 
vocations, and to those unacquainted with 
your marks, write a plain hand. J.P. 

Shrivenham, Sept. 17, 1830. 





POETKD. 


IMMORTALITY. 


O ves, there is a world above, 

Where tears shall all be wip’d away, 
The pure ethereal clime of love, 

The region of eternal day ; . 
There shall the good their rest obtain, 
And bid adieu to sin and pain. 


Shall I, whose harp so often here 
Has been neglected and unstrung, 
While oft would drop the silent tear, 
As on the willow-trees it hung; 
Shall I midst glory’s radiant blaze 
Salvation’s rapt’rous peans raise. 


While in a hostile world I move, 
Where foes assail my weakest part ; 
How shall I guard the fire of love, 
How keep the issues of the heart ; 
Saviour, on thee for help I call, 
Thy hand must hold me or I fall. 


O thou whose mercy doth transcend, 
What finite minds can e’er conceive ; 
My God, my author, and my end: 
Guide me through life, in death receive, 
My fears in the dark valley still, 
And bring me to thy holy hill. 
Carlinghow New Hall, near Leeds. 


a 


“ THE TRODDEN SNAIL, 
Alas! the fatal step is past, 
Poor reptile, thou hast crawl’d thy last ; 
Sudden hast reach’d life’s farthest shore, 
Thy slimy travels now are o’er. 
143.—voL. x11, 


J. W. 





On some soft dewy Maia’s eve, 
Say with what pleasure didst thou leave 
Thy marble house, wrought to thy will, 
Which shew’d the architect’s rare skill ; 
And travel down the thymy lane, 
The milky lettuce to obtain. 
Or mounted on a kidney-bean, 
Survey well-pleased the ample scene ; 
Or, more intent on wond'rous tale, 
Nobly the alpine cabbage scale. 


And in the moon’s soft silver beam, 
Indulge the philosophic theme ; 
And theories spin grave and profound, 
On this vast garden world around. 


The happy loves which once were thine, 
The poet’s fancy can’t divine. 
Didst thou in some green arbour lay, 
Impervious to Sol’s flaming ray, 
Woo thy soft dame with speckled face, 
United in a cool embrace ; 
While silvery sheets of slime were spread, 
To grace thy aromatic bed ? 


The strawberry in leafy bower, 
The purple plum and od’rous flower, 
Have yielded each a balmy sweet, 
To make thy festive routs complete. 


O let not pride thy life disdain 
Who tells its pleasures or its pain ; 
The sunny joys or darkling strife, 
That mingled in thy summer life ; 
We knew not thy perceptive powers, 
Moments might swell to lengtben'd hours, 
An hour with thee might seem a year, 
And days a chequer’d age appear. 


Though man may boast superior powers, 
On the strange future darkness lowers ; 
What on the morrow there shall be, 
Alike unknown to him and thee. 
To thee whate’er was known before, 
A casual step—and all is o’er. 
And what is man’s more splendid tale, 
The travels of a swifter snail, 
On -vhom the foot of Time will tread, 
And sink him to his dusty bed. 

Carlinghow New Hali, near Leeds, 
Sept. 22, 1830, 


———— 
THE ABSENT SIRE. 


J. W. 


On why is my Fatner so long away? 

And where is he gone, and why does he 8 tay ? 
Has he gone to the fields to seek flowers of spring, 
And will he return, and a nosegay bring}?; 

Or some rosy ripe fruit from the garden, and then 
Stay at home witb us here, nor leave us again? 
* Ob no, oh no, my boy.” 


Does he know that your heart is breaking with 


wo, 
And that I and my sisters are weeping so ? 
How cross and unkind our friends have grown 
To you and to me, since he left us alone? 
Or how oft we ask bread, and you’ve none to give ; 
Does he know ali this, Mortage, and yet from us 
live? 

* Ob no, oh no, my boy.’ 
And won't he come back and love me again, 
And kiss me, and call me his own, when in pain? 
Won’t he pray by my side, as he used to do, 
And teach me to sing, my dear Moruer, with you, 
And tell me of heaven, of God, and his Son, 
Of how he has lov’d us, and what he has done? 

* Oh no, oh no,my boy.” 


He will never come back, my dear child, and we 
Shall no more in this land your dear fatler see ; 
He knows not our terror, he feels not our wo, 
He is living with those who but happiness know. 
The heav’n he spake of, and told you the way, 
While kneeling before him, he taught you to pray; 
He’s there, he’s there, my boy. 
Brigg. Youne. 
4a 
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Mtn1on of pomp, thou parasite of fame, 
Thy honours are a curse, thy glory shame. 
Why spurn from thee, that trepid wither’d form, 
Thy name, perchance, has nobler birth toclaim : 
Yet art thou dust, to saturate a worm ; 
His robes are not of purple, nor the breath 
Of flatt’ry deigns a tribute for his name, 
But know, vain man, the messenger of death 
Will mock thy greatness, and the trumpet blast 
Which wakes the just to bliss, will leave the clod 
Unbroken on thee, till that moment's past, 
‘That sees him far from thence, and near to God. 


Sudbury. J. W. 
a en 
ON VISITING THE ABBEY OF ST. ALBAN’S 
(AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF DIVINE 
SERVICE.) 


Husa! 'tis the hour of prayer—the bell hath ceased, 
And rocked in silence is the lengthened chime. 

In solemn reverence see the white-robed priest 
Bending in supplication—deep—sublime. 

Awhile he prays—then turns the sacred page. 
What time the organ peals its lofty swells, 

Fit soother of the mind, ere it engage 

In anthems of thanksgiving praise—or tells 

‘In hamblest guise, and still and trembling awe, 

Of broken vows and violated law. 

Pleading for mercy through the blood of Him, 

By whom we triumph over Adam’s loss— 

*Tis come! nor vainly did the tear drop dim 

The eye upraised in faith and gazing on the Cross! 


Bensamin Goven, 





Revrew.— The Whole Book of Psalms. 
The Yext carefully printed from the 
most correct Copies of the present Au- 
thorized Translation, including all the 
Marginal Readings and Parallel Texts, 
with a Commentary and Notes, &c. 

- By Adam Clarke, LL. D., F.A.S., &c., 

&c., &c. 4to. T. S. Clarke, London, 

1830. 


Tue Psalms of David, as they are gene- 
rally denominated, have always been con- 
sidered a most valuable portion of the sacred 
writings, by every friend of revelation, in 
all ages of the church. So far as their au- 
thenticity and intrinsic excellence are con. 
cerned, both Jews and Christians have 
united in their testimonies of approbation, 
notwithstanding the hostility of their opi- 
nions respecting the interpretation and 
application of particular passages. The 
ground of this concurrence respecting the 
importance of the book of Psalms, Dr. 
Clarke has happily concentrated in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

“It seems to belong to no one time, nation, 
people, or dispensation. It contains matter de- 
scriptive of all dispensations, and is applicable to 
all persons in each. It contains the sum of the 
law, the sum ofthe prophets; and, what is more 
strange, the sum of the evangelists, and of the 
apostles. Not only the highest duties and purest 
obedience prescribed by the law, are seen here, ex- 
hibited in their perfection ; but the whole system of 
gospel privileges, supported by their exceeding 
great and precious promises, are also in this book 
most strikingly prominent. There is not a state of 

race, or religious experience, described by St. 

awl; not a state of communion with God, spoken 


Review.—Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary on the Psalms. 
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of by St. John; that do not find their parallels 
here: and the man who has the experimental re- 
ligion described, maintained, and recommended in 
the Psalms, has that which is enjoined by Christ 
and his apostles in the New Testament.” 

Nor is this the mere testimony of a soli- 
tary individual. The same sentiments, 
though in different words, have been ex- 
pressed by Bishop Horne, and various 
others. All concur in opinion, as to their 
utility and importance ; and the numerous 
commentaries that have been written ex- 
clusively on the Psalms, most decidedly 
evince, that, in the estimation of the writers 
they contain every thing necessary for life 
and godliness, as more explicitly revealed 
under the Christian dispensation. 

Consonant with these views, Dr. Clarke 
thus states his reasons for sending this de- 
tached volume into the world. 

“ T have, because of its great utility, made this 
book, a volume by itself; for, although it makes a 
part of my general comment on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, yet it is complete in itself, not being depen- 
dent in any respect on any of the preceding or 
subsequent parts; and it is sold alone, and on the 
most reasonable terms, for the benefit of those who 
are not able to possess themselves of the whole 
Commentary; and this object I had in view from 
the commencement of my laborious undertaking.” 
—Preface. 

What Dr. Clarke had thus contemplated, 
he has now accomplished ; and presented 
to the public in a handsome quarto volume 
neatly bound in cloth, the whole book of 
Psalms, with a commentary and notes, cri- 
tical, theological, and practical ; and at the 
end of each psalm a copious analysis of its 
whole contents. 

On a commentary which has been ten 
years before the public, and has already 
passed the ordeal of criticism, it would’ be 
useless to make any extended remarks. As 
a whole, its variety is great, its independ- 
ence is unrivalled, and perhaps it imbodies 
more original matter than has appeared in 
any similar work since the days of Calmet. 
That it should contain some peculiarities of 
sentiment and of interpretation, is an almost 
necessary consequence of that freedom 
from control which every where accompa- 
nies the author’s pen. But for these pecu- 
liarities, at which bigotry, dogmatism, and 
mechanical orthodoxy could alone take 
offence, the light, which learning, philoso- 
phy, and piety, have diffused throughout 
its pages, have more than made a tenfold 
compensation. 

The following analysis of the first psalm 
is a fair specimen of all that succeeds ; 
and with it, from a full persuasion that it 
must make a favourable impression on the 
reader’s mind, we take our leave for the 
present of the learned author, and his 
valuable Commentary.— 
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“ The TO Kptvopevoy in this Psalm is,‘ Who is 
the happy man ? or, what may make a man happy? 

This question the prophet resolves in the two 
first verses :—1l. Negatively. It is he, 1. ‘ That 
walks not in the counsel of the ungodly. 2. That 
stands not in the way of sinners.” 3. ‘ That sits 
not in the seat ofthe scornful.’ 2. tae It 
is he, 1. ‘ Whose delight is in the lawof the vord.” 
2. ‘ Who doth meditate in the law day and night.’ 

2. This happiness of the good man is illustrated 
two ways: |. By a similitude. 2. By comparing 
him with a wicked man. 

1. The similitude he makes choice of is that of 
a tree ; not every tree neither, but that which hath 
these eminences : 1. It is‘ planted :’ it grows not 
of itself, neither is wild. 2. ‘ Planted by the ri- 
vers of waters ;’ it wants not moisture to fructify. 
3. It doth fructify, «It brings forth fruit :’ it is no 
barrentree. 4. The fruit it brings is seasonable ; 
‘It brings forth fruit in its season.’ 5- It is al- 
ways green, winter and summer; ‘the leaves 
wither not.’ Clearly, without any trope, ‘ what- 
soever this good man doth, or takes in hand, it shall 
prosper.’ 

2. He shews this good man’s happiness by com- 
paring him with a wicked man, in whom you shall 
find all contrary. 

First, Ingeneral. ‘ Not so.’ As for the ungodly, 
it is not so with them: notso in the plantation ; 
in the place; in the seasonable fruit; in the 
greenness ; inthe prosperity. So far from being 
like a tree,i that they are like, 1, ‘Chaff,’ a light 
and empty thing. 2. ‘ Chaff, which the wind whif- 
files up and down, 3. ‘ Chaff which the wind scat- 
ters, or ‘driveth away.’ 4. And never leaves 
scattering, till it has driven it from the face of the 
earth. So Vulgate, Septuagint, and Arabic. 

Second/y, And that no man may think that their 
punishment shall extend only to this life ; in plain 
terms he threatens to them,—1l. Damnation at the 
great day. ‘They shall not stand in judgment ; 

hough some refer this clause to this life. When 
he is judged by men, causa cadet,:he shall be con- 
demned, 2. Exclusion from the company of the 
just. * Sinners shall not stand in the congregation 
of the righteous.’ 

3. In the close, he shews the cause why the 
godly is happy, the wicked unhappy .—1. Because 
‘the way of the righteous is known to God ;’ ap- 
proved by Him, and defended. 2. But the way, 
studies, plots, ‘counsels of the wicked, shall 
perish.” 


a 

Review.-~A Defence of the Surinam Negro- 
English Version of the New Testament, 
&c. $c. By William Greenfield, p. 76. 
Bagster. London. 1830. 


Loca controversy is rarely interesting, ex- 
cept to the parties concerned, and even to 
these, after a given time, it becomes dull 
and cloudy, the spirit having evaporated in 
the campaigns held on the “ foughten field.” 
Some subjects are, however, so momentous 
in their own nature, and so extensive in 
their application, that no one can look with 
indifference on the incidents which they 
involve, or on the issues to which they 
lead. Of this latter description, is the im- 
portant question, stated, examined, and 
defended in the pamphlet before us. 

It would appear that the vast province 
of Surinam contains about 200,000 inha- 
bitants, the greater part of whom speak a 
language peculiar to themselves. This 
language is a compound of English, Dutch, 
Portuguese, French, and Negro, and is the 





only tongue in which they can converse, or 
which they understand. Among these in- . 
habitants, the Moravians have had a mis- 
sion ever since the year 1738. During 
the continuance of this mission, several 
portions of the New Testament were trans- 
lated into the, above language, and pub- 
lished among the inhabitants, The whole 
of the New Testament having been com- 
pleted in manuscript, an application was 
made to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society to print an edition, for circulation 
throughout this 5 ape district. With 
this request the above society readily com. 
er and a thousand copies in the Negro- 

nglish language was forwarded to Suri- 
nam, during the last year. 

A copy of this version having fallen into 
the hands of a writer for the Edinburgh 
“Christian Instructor,” it has been exa- 
mined with rigour, and treated with much 
severity in that periodical. The critic con- 
tends, that the language is nothing but a 
barbarous jargon of broken English ; that 
an attempt to translate the word of God 
into it, is better calculated to make the 
sacred records appear contemptible, than to 
impart instruction to those who read it ; and 
that it is to “* put upon the poor Negroes an 
additional mockery, another badge of humi- 
liation, and a stronger fetter to bind them 
down to their unhappy fate.” 

Against the charges and inferences of the 
anonymous critic, Mr. William Greenfield 
enters his protest in the pamphlet before 
us, which he has justly entitled “A Defence 
of the Surinam Negro-English Version of 
the New Testament.” For this task, Mr. 
Greenfield has proved himself every way 
competent. Of the people and territory, 
he has traced the history, and deduced 
from their various sources the different 
branches,of language, which, in their aggre- 
gate compound, constitute what is now 
almost exclusively understood and spoken 
in Surinam, 

Of the language itself, he has furnished 
an extended analysis, and given even de- 
monstrative proof, that, unless the New 
Testament had been thus translated, the 
inhabitants must have inevitably remained 
destitute of this sacred treasure. He allows 
that many expressions, if placed before a 
mere English reader with his present ideas, 
would appear in a ridiculous light; but 
that among those, for whose use the version 
was intended, even the supposition is too 
contemptible for serious notice. The Bible 
has been translated into Irish, Manks, and 
Gaelic, without sustaining any degradation, 
and from appearing in the Negro-English 
language of Surinam, Mr. Greenfield con- 
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tends, that it has nothing to fear. At every 
point of attack he meets his anonymous 
opponent with fearless intrepidity ; and hav- 
ing a good cause, which he well knows how 
to defend, and for which his talents and 
learning have a peculiar adaptation, his 
pages are every where crowded with trium- 
phant arguments. 

The translation appears to have under- 
gone every revision within the reach of 
human ability; and by the Rev. Hans 
Wied, of whose competence to judge no 
one acquainted with his ability will doubt, 
it has been pronounced to be as perfect as 
possible. 

But even on a supposition that it had 
been as childish and ridiculous as it has 
been erroneously represented, the claims of 
the Negroes and others in Surinam, Mr. 
Greenfield thinks amply sufficient to remove 
the objection. On the funds of the Bible 
Society, he presumes it had an imperative 
demand, and in printing the edition, the 
managing committee have only acted in 
perfect conformity to the wants of the peo- 

le, and the principles of the institution. 

he subject is of importance to the religious 
community ; and the well-timed appearance 
of this ably written pamphlet, will teach 
opponents to the translations of scriptures, 
that it is dangerous to meddle with things 
they do not fully understand. 


——@—— 


Revrew.— The Omnipotence of the Deity. 
A Poem. By the Rev. Juhn Young, 
Author of Scripture Balances, Scrip- 
ture Lyre, §c. 8vo0. pp. 218. Houls- 
ton & Son. London. ° 


Tue Omnipotence of the Deity is a sublime 
and an awful subject, as much surpassing 
human thought and comprehension, as God 
transcends mortals in his essence, mode of 
existence, and operations of wisdom. The 
utmost we can hope to attain are a few 
glimpses of its emanations and displays of 
energy, in the worlds of matter and spirit, in 
which infinite power discovers itself to the 
human mind. But it is highly probable, 
that these developments bear little or no pro- 
portion to the vast infinitude of energy 
which God has unfolded in the regions of 
immensity, through the progress of eternal 
duration. 

In the world, however, which we inhabit, 
science discovers to philosophic researches, 
and, above all, revelation unveils to the eye 
of faith, a sufficiency to excite our wonder 
and adoration. To these subjects we may 
turn our attention with much advantage, 
and if inquiry falls short of reality, the 
deficiency may be ascribed to the limited 
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nature of our faculties, that on all sides are 
encircled with boundaries and barriers 
which no effort of genius, no brilliancy of 
talent, can ever enable them to pass. 

In the poem before us, the author con- 
templates the Omnipotence of Jehovah in 
creation, in providence, and in grace, each 
of which he pursues with irrepressible 
ardour, through its various ramifications. 
Both nature and revelation furnish topics 
for discussion, but in all cases of ques- 
tionable import, the former is always made 
subservient to the latter. In a subordinate 
sense, this poem may be denominated phi- 
losophical ; it is always argumentative ; 
and sound is never preserved at the ex- 
pense of logical propriety. 

From visible phenomena developed in 
creation, providence, and revelation, the 
author deduces the existence and perfec- 
tions of the great and primary Cause of 
all; and infers his moral attributes from 
the displays of rectitude, justice, good- 
ness, mercy, and love, evinced in all his 
operations. 

In the following short paragraphs, the 
reasoning is vigorous; and the poetry, 
shrinks not from investigation. 

“Go, man of wisdom, thoughtless scorner, go, 
And learn how forests from their acorns grow. 
See cornfields rising from the perished grain, 

And new-born spring succeeding wintes’s reign. 
Explain why ocean ceaseless ebbs and flows, 

And wool, not hair, on fleecy lambkins grows, 

Say nature bids the sapling oak appear, 

That nalure crowns with luscious crops the year ; 
Or boast that nature bids the rising spring, 

From winter’s leafless death-like season spring, 
That nature is the grand primeval soul, 

Which made, preserves, and manages the whole. 

“ And what is nature ?—’tis effect or cause, 

It acts by mandates, or it issues laws. 
If cause it be, that cause a God we own ; 
And if effect, it acts by God alone: * 
In either case Omnipotence is seen 
In all that is, that will be, or has been.” 
p- 68. 

In the work of redemption, the Saviour’s 
incarnation, and his miraculous power, are 
thus delineated. 

“ Announcing angels sang the Saviour’s birth ; 
Ten thousand legions tracked him down to earth, 
Hovered unseen around his manger bed, 

Or cradled in their arms his sacred head. 

“* Gaze on the God in flesh enshrined, see where 
His acts of mercy, power divine declare, 

He spake, and, lo! confounded devils flee ; 

Lepers were cleansed, and sightless eyeballs see. 

The lame leap sportful as the bounding hart, 

And pardoned sinners praising God depart ; 

The strife of elements Lis words restrain, 

And death-bound prisoners start to life again.” 
p. 75. 

Visiting the church-yard, the poet moral- 
izes on the motley characters that moulder 
beneath the turf. Among these the follow- 
ing apostrophe is paid to Pollock and his 
“ Course of Time.’ 

“ There rests a poet, whose immortal strains, 
Lured wandering souls to seek eternal plains. 
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His eyes no more with phrenzied brightness roll, 
Nor fancy-forms, imbodied, haunt his soul. 
Nor mental aguny nor burning brow, 
The fire of thought, consume no longer now, 
Timk’s cournsk—the theme his mighty genius sung 
Has borne him hence, his magic lyre unstrung. 
Though lost to earth, his memory still is dear, 
And lives enshrined in many a spirit here. 
So bright a meed, a host may claim, 'tis true; 
Worthy of hallowed fame, alas, how few !’ 

p- 63. 

The meeting of hostile armies, and its 
dire effects under the providence of God, 
are thus described. 

** And, lo, where armies tread the extended plain, 
And drums and cannon drown the din of pain ; 
Where blood-eyed slaughter, takes his gory round, 
And dashes thousands on th’ unsanguined ground, 
Death strides as greedy for the blood of men, 

Nor wishes one should see loved home again. 
Thou reign’st unseen, amidst the bloody fray, 
To shield the warrior in the battle day.” 

p- 111. 

With the following description of an 
eruption of mount Etna, we must take our 
leave of quotation. 

“ Etna’s dark mount, which lures thesight awhile, 
And burns unquenched, like nature’s funeral pile: 
Heaves with a sight and sound that fear inspire, 
Greans like creation’s knell, and vomits fire. 

A sea of lava rolls destruction there, 

And rocks are hurled like featbers in the air. 

While shrieking numbers flee the burning sod, 

And, trembling, own an omnipresent God. 

Yet here thy goodness 'midst the awful strife 

Of fire and tempest, and the loss of life, 

Shines forth conspicuous, while thy soverign will 

Permits the less, to save from greater ill. 

Earthquake’s dread scourge had else been oftener 

known, 

And where a village, kingdoms been overthrown.” 
p. 112. 

Throughout the whole, the versification is 
highly respectable, and the sentiments are 
elevated. It is a poem far above the com- 
mon-place productions of the day. Piety 
and argument give dignity to harmony in 
each of its three cantos; and few readers, 
we presume, who can be induced to begin 
the perusal of its pages, will want any other 
stimulant to urge perseverance to the end, 
than that which its internal vigour and 
variety can supply. 

Several minor poems are appended to 
the leading article. These exhibit vari- 
ous degrees of merit; but that which we 
have already noticed on Omnipotence, hav- 
ing demanded our chief attention, leaves no 
room for any particular remarks on the 
others, 

In the mere mechanical part, we have 
discovered several causes of complaint. 
The pointing is sometimes defective, and not 
unfrequently so very erroneous, as to injure 
the sense by misleading the reader. “ Thick 
as the shades that hangs around the tomb,” 
is a line which Dr. Syntax will not suffer 
to pass unnoticed; and at the couplet in 
p- 19, ending with “ Almighty Lord,” and 
“self-existent God,” the genius of rhyme 
will take offence. 





But notwithstanding these mechanical 
imperfections, The “ Omnipotence of the 
Deity,” is a poem of considerable merit. 


._On the author’s talents it reflects much 


credit, and is more worthy of an extensive 
circulation than many which have obtained 
that honourable distinction. 


ne 


Review.—An Essay on the Creation of 
the Universe, and Evidences of the 
Existence of God. By Charles Doyne 
Sillery, 12mo. pp. 138. Whittaker, 
London. 1830. 


Tuts little volume is dedicated to Dr. 
Chalmers ; and, in its introductory pages, 
the author is not backward in expatiating on 
the extent of his own acquirements. It 
would appear, that, while very young, he 
ranged through the whole circle of science, 
and, perhaps, with the exception of diffi- 
dence and humility, made himself ac- 
quainted with almost every branch of 
knowledge that is placed within the grasp 
of the human intellect. Having introduced 
us into this ample field, the produce of 
which would be more than sufficient to im- 
mortalize an ‘ Admirable Crichton,” he 
proceeds as follows. 


“Chemistry followed, which, possessing many 
branches, led to the study of mineralogy and con- 
chology. Thence I directed my attention to bo- 
tany, ornithology, &c. From which I proceeded to 
geology itself; and lastly, to physics and meta- 
physics, till I had completed the whole round of 
natural philosophy. I then began to collect mate- 
rials fora museum, and wherever I went | was in 
search of minerals, shells, fossils, flowers, and in- 
sects; and I have no hesitation in saying, that I pos- 
sessed one of the finest collections of native insects 
and minerals in the country. J was never so bappy 
as when seated at myj studies in the centre of my 
museum, the cases of the seven orders of my own 
preservation, my native and foreign minerals, 
multifariousassortment of shells, arrangement of 
quadrupeds, variety of birds, amphibious animals, 
fishes, and insects :—my antiquities comprehend- 
ing armour of every description ; ancient busts, 
marbles, vases and vessels of various kinds from 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, Nineveh, and other places, 
gold, silver and brazen coins, together with a vast 
variety of curiosities, partly collected by myself, 
and partly presented by my daily visitors, were 
rapidly increasing around me.”’—p. 7. 


In concluding this paragraph, the author 
adds, “ that the contemplation filled his 
mind with the admiration, reverence, and 
love of the great Almighty Being who cre- 
ated them.” 


“It was not less so by the boundless variety 
of corporeal creatures, animate and inanimate, 
that are to be found in this our little world. I 
learnt that botanists had divided all plants into 
24 classes, and 121 orders; that they had discovered 
2000 genera, 30,000 species, and varieties of the 
species withont number. That there were 230 
species of quadrupeds (mammalia) already known 
to man; 1600 species of birds ; amphibious ani- 
mals, 100; fishes 500; insects, no less than 2000 ; 
and worms 800 species. And that there were 1000 
species ofshells, separated by conchologists into 
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three divisions. And all this afforded me another 
demonstrative proof of the unlimited extent of the 
Creator’s skill, and the fecundity of his infinite 
wisdom and power.”—p.9. 

“I now finished an astronomical work of 700 
closely written folio pages, in which I described 
the figure, motions, and dimensions of the earth ; 
the different seasons ; the cause of the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea; the moon’s motion and phases ; 
gravity, light, transit of Venus ; the eclipses of the 
sun and moon; the Ptolemaic, Tychonic, and solar 
system; the parallax of the stars: refractions, 
occultations, and causes producing planetary mo- 
tions. LIalso gave a histery of the rise and pro- 
gress of astronomy, a description of the principal 
astronomical instruments and machinery which 
serve to illustrate the above phenomena, and some 
observations on the ancient zodiac found in Upper 
Egypt. The work is accompanied with several 
illustrations of my own delineation, and is still in 
my possession.”—p. 10. 

“T now commenced a series of philosophical 
letters, the principal of which, were, lst. On Pris- 
matic Light.—2nd. On Coral.—3rd. On Sound.— 
4th. On the existence of a continent at the South 
Pole; ofthis I rest perfectly satisfied, and shall 
lay my observations and proofs before the public, 
ina — or periodical, shortly after this work 
is published.—5th. Accounting for live toads found 
in solid masses of rock.—6th. Hints on the Natural 
History of Insects.—7th. A Perpetual Motion on 
the principle of the Barometer.—8th. On the utility 
of keeping Chronometers in vacuo, anda method 
of making the changes of the atmosphere wind 
them by the mercury in the Barometer.—9th. A 
new Pump, capable of raising aton of water with 
one stroke of the piston, by the strength of a single 
individual.—10th. ‘Tests for proving the illuminat- 
ing power of various lights.—11th. Water Barome- 
ter.—12. Suggestion of a Perpetual Motion, by 
Specific Gravity, &c. &e.”—p. 12. 


We have no right to question the extent 
of the author’s numerous and vast acquire- 
ments, nor to express any doubts of the 
accuracy of his statements, but we have 
mauch reason to believe that he has attained 
an elevation to which few rivals will pre- 
sume to soar. Nor does he describe his 
exalted situation as altogether enviable, for 
towards the conclusion of his catalogue of 
acquisitions he introduces the following 
seasonable and judicious reflections. 

“* And what have I learned? What conclusion 
have I drawn from a retrospect of the whole? 
That their is no real happiness, no quiet resting- 
place on earth, that all is but a chequered scene of 
sin, and vexation, and disappointment, and folly, 
and to sigh from my soul for ‘the wings of a dove 
to fly away,’ far away from this melancholy world, 
“and be at rest,’ inthe bosom of my God.”—p. 20. 

From this preliminary matter, we now 
turn to the “ Essay on Creation,” in which 
original thinking and romantic theory con- 
tend for superiority. On the distances, 
magnitudes, and velocities of the various 
bodies composing the solar system, we find 
nothing new. Looking through his tele- 
scope, our views are expanded into a kind 
of infinity, to which we can set no bounds, 
while his microscopic observations develop 
new worlds, teeming with life, in every 
drop of water, and every grain of sand. 

he sun and all its family of attendant 
worlds, including all the comets belonging 
to the solar system, and amounting in all to 





four hundred and eighty bodies, Mr. Sillery 
thinks to be inhabited by beings bearing a 
strong resemblance to ourselves. To all 
the fixed stars he assigns a population of 
intelligent creatures, and conceives that 
creation is still proceeding onward in the 
immensity of space; and that no bounds 
can be set to the continued operation of 
creative energy. 

Among other peculiarities, Mr. Sillery 
thinks, that “every planet in our system 
was originally a comet, and that every eo- 
met will finally become a planet.” (p. 67.) 
To preserve the inhabitants of these erratic 
bodies in a state of temperature congenial 
to animal life, he argues, that when the 
comet approaches the sun, its atmosphere 
is in a great measure thrown off in the tail, 
whereas while the comet is in its aphelion 
the tail is gathered round the nucleus, in 
order to accommodate its animal and intel- 
lectual tribes. In short, he supposes, that 
the atmosphere of the comets resembles a 
cloak to a human being ; in its perihelion 
it is seen floating in the tail, and when in 
its‘aphelion it is wrapped round the body, 
to give it additional clothing, and thus to 
compensate for its great distance from the 
sun. 

The light constantly emanating from the 
sun, Mr. Sillery presumes would in time 
exhaust its source, if no means had been 
provided for replenishing the constant 
waste. This replenishing agent he however 
finds in electricity, and, through its instru- 
mentality, he presumes that the order and 
harmony of nature, in this department, has 
been constantly preserved. ‘ This electri- 
city, (leaving the earth from the north pole 
which points to the sun,) owing to the state 
of the atmosphere, is often visible, and has 
been called the aurora borealis.” 

That the author may not accuse us either 
of “misunderstanding or of misrepresenting 
his theory, we give his views in his own 
words. On the subject of creation the 
following passages will show the manner in 
which Mr. Sillery applies his theory. 


* Caloric, oxygen, nitrogen (or azote), hydrogen, 
and light may be considered asthe chaos of the unis» 
verse, asthe active and universal element of nature. 
Before our sun, or any sun, planet, comet, satellite, 
or body in the heavens, was created, I believe that 
an etherial medium, like a great mist, pervaded all 
space ; thatas inthe crystallization of substances 
onearth, or ossification of fluid inthe human body, 
at the wil! of the Almighty, centres of attraction 
were pointed out in the embryo of creation, to 
which the surrounding particles of matter approx- 
imated, forming dark clouds, or nebulz, which in 
process of time, acquired such a degree of density, 
asto be capable of being affected by the laws of 
attraction.”—p. 68. 

“ Such, then, are my opinions regarding the form- 
ation of the universe: and if the above phenomena 
serve to confirm the hypothesis new advanced, 
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the work of creation may be considered as still 
going on in the heavens, and the foundations only 
of innumerable orbs are yet laid on the bosom of 
space. The Almighty is still at work in the illi- 
mitable fields of ether; and every day, every hour, 
new and countiess worlds are springing into exist- 
ence.”—p. 82. 

That the theory of Mr. Sillery is not des- 
titute of ingenuity, we readily admit, but 
we cannot avoid thinking that it rests on a 
foundation gratuitously assumed. To the 
sacred writings he professes to pay a pro- 
found veneration ; but how he can reconcile 
his hypothesis with the Mosaic account of 
creation, we are at a loss to discover. He 
tells us, indeed, that ‘‘ the scriptures were 
given us, not for the purpose of instructing 
us in philosophy, but to teach us what it is 
our duty to believe, and how we should 
conduct ourselves on the theatre of the 
world, to attain the favour of our Maker 
here, and our felicity hereafter; things in- 
finitely more interesting to us than all other 
knowledge and wealth in the world.”—p.51. 

We must now take our leave of this vo- 
lume, in which visionary theory is supported 
with considerable ingenuity. We give the 
author credit for his talents, and acquit 
him of any intentions hostile to revelation, 
but we suspect that it is better calculated to 
furnish scientific speculation with amuse- 
ment, than to make converts to its philo- 


sophy, 
—— 


Revrew.—A Help to the Private and 
Domestic Reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, §c. By J. Leifchild, 2d Edition. 
12mo. p. 330. Bagster, London. 1831. 


Ir the date which this volume bears, has 
not already reached us, the author very 
naturally concludes that it will soon be 
here, and to seize time by the forelock is 
always an act of wisdom. 

This book, after a short preface, opens 
with a series of brief essays on the sacred 
writings, and the manner in which they 
may be perused with the greatest advan- 
tage, by individuals, and in the domestic 
circle. They contain much uzeful matter 
in relation to the great subjects of inspira- 
tion, as to their import, order, style, sym- 
bols, and other peculiarities. 

Leaving these preliminary dissertations, 
the author enters on the sacred volume, of 
which he gives a brief analysis. At the 
commencement of each book, he furnishes 
a general summary of its contents, states 
the period of time which it embraces, and 
the chronological order in which it stands. 
This order he makes the basis of his ar- 
rangement of the books, both of the Old 
Testament and the New. 





Thus the book — 


of Job is introduced between Genesis and 
Exodus, and several of the prophets give 
place to one another, according to the time 
in which they wrote. In the New Testa- 
ment we find similar transpositions for the 
same reasons, 

These summaries and interchanges having 
been made, Mr. Leifchild sums up in a 
few words the principal contents of each 
chapter, and at the same time refers to 
other parts of the sacred writings in which 
these subjects again occur. At the foot of 
each page, short but luminous notes are 
subjoined. These, extracted from various 
authors whose names are given, are critical, 
elucidative, or historical, as circumstances 
may require. 

Revelation thus epitomized, Mr. Leif- 
child in the concluding part of his volume 
furnishes an alphabetical list of names and 
terms, which occur in the sacred books. 
Of these he gives the meaning, and an 
application. This glossary will be found 
exceedingly serviceable to many, both 
young and old, especially as the explana- 
tions are frequently accompanied with his- 
torical and scientific remarks, 

From the preceding brief description of 
this book, its utility and character may be 
easily inferred. It is not intended to super. 
sede the reading of the holy scriptures, but 
to excite a desire to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with their contents, and 
to facilitate a perusal of them. It is a 
book which brings the essential parts of 
revelation within a narrow compass, retain- 
ing a view of their variety, comprehensive- 
ness, doctrines, and precepts, but giving 
nothing in detail. To every common 
reader of the Bible it will be found an 
excellent guide. By consulting it when 
about to enter on any book or chapter, 
which may be done in a few minutes, time, 
place, and subjects will in an instant be 
laid open to his view. A knowledge of 
these particulars cannot fail to enhance his 
pleasure, and to add to his stock of useful 
information. 

——¢———__— 


Review.— Principles of Dissent, by Tho- 
mas Scales, 18me. pp. 286. Simpkin 
and Marshall. London. 1830. 


Amoncst the various means of improve- 
ment in literary composition, abridging 
some of our modern authors would form 
an exercise of no inconsiderable import- 
ance. We mention modern authors, for 
notwithstanding the prolixity of plan and 
method chargeable upon many of our fore- 
fathers, particularly such as have written 
on divinity, authors of the present day are 
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much more guilty than they were, of ver- 
bosity and profuseness of style. This is 
especially the case with dissenting and 
other ministers, who are in the habit of 
preaching either extemporaneously, or with 
very little previous preparation. Wherever it 
occurs, it isa mark of a defective education. 

We have been led to these remarks by 
the little neat volume whose title stands at 
the head of this article. The work has 
been highly extolled, with one exception, 
by all those periodicals, whose general sen- 
timents agree with those of the author ; 
and it certainly would be wrong not to 
admit that its pages contain much less of 
the acerbity of theological controversy 
than many of its predecessors on the same 
subject, and that the writer has manifested 
considerable tact in wielding against the pre- 
sent English establishment, the weapons 
which the early protestant divines of the 
church of England were accustomed to use 
against their popish opponents. The style, 
however, is remarkable defective in clear- 
ness and force, owing to an unnecessary 
accumulation of words, and the continual 
use of those figures which rhetoricians have 
denominated Synonymia and Exergasia. 

In reverting to the idea with which we 
set out, let us suppose a person desirous 
of improving himself in literary composi- 
tion. The very first sentence, in the first 
chapter, would afford him perhaps as good 
an exercise as ingenuity itself could devise. 
We will copy it verbatim, subjoining such 
an abridgment as we conceive would 
constitute no inconsiderable improvement. 

“ The subject to which this treatise is devoted, 
and which the following pages will be employed to 
discuss, is of the highest importance tothe interests 
of religion, and claims a much larger share of at- 
tention than it has hitherto received, even from 
those whom it most deeply affects and concerns, 
and who, by their profession and relative situation 
in society, are required, and might naturally be 
expected to possess, an intimate acquaintance 
with it.” p i. 

The same sentiment abridged may be 
thus expressed. 

‘The subject which the following pages 
will be employed to discuss, is of the highest 
importance to the interests of religion; and 
claims, even from those whom it most 
deeply concerns, a much larger share of 
attention than it has hitherto received,’ 

In further attempting to justify our re- 
marks respecting the style in which this 
work is written, we will quote one sentence 
more. 

“ Christ is the only monarch of the church ; he 


is exalted to the throne, and reigns alone and su- 
preme in his own kingdom.”—p. 69. 


Now, what is’ all this more than saying 
that ‘ Christ is the supreme ruler in his own 
kingdom.’ 





Review.—The Forget-Me-Not. 
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But notwithstanding these minor defects, 
this is a little volume of much merit. The 
author seems well acquainted with the 
ground on which he stands, and knows 
how to take advantage of his situation. 
On the great question discussed, many 
things may be advanced on each side. 
Establishments have their benefits and defi- 
ciences ; and dissenting bodies are not with- 
out their disadvantages. Every human 
institution is imperfect, and always liable 
to abuse; and on making a comparative 
estimate between episcopacy and dissent 
we may almost say, 

** Whate’er is best administered, is best.’ 


—————-o—_—_- 


Review.—“ Forget-Me- Not,” a Christ- 
mas, New Year's, and Birth-day Pre- 
sent, for 1831. 12mo. pp. 386. Acker- 
mann, London. 


Surrounpep with a group of lovely an- 
nuals, all pressing for notice in our pages, 
and all entitled to the attention which they 
solicit, we find much difficulty in adjusting 
their respective claims to honourable regard. 
Language is soon plundered of its lauda- 
tory epithets, the storehouse becomes ex- 
hausted, although the demand continues, 
and most persons know 
“ That repetition makes attention lame.” 


We sometimes fancifully wish, that our 
mother-tongue were so copious as to afford 
a multiplicity of superlatives that would not 
neutralize each other, especially when these 
perennials present themselves at our tribu- 
nal ; were it practicable, we should like to 
say of several, they are all best, all supe- 
rior, all unrivalled, all occupying the highest 
place; and that in this unrivalled rivalry, 
the “ Forget-Me-Not” shines with peculiar 
lustre. 

In its graphic embellishments, the early 
fame of this annual is admirably sustained ; 
both ingenuity and labour have lavished 
their energies to support its exalted charac- 
ter, and it is pleasing to add, that their ef- 
forts have not been made in vain. 

* Queen Esther,” by Finden, from a 
drawing, by Martin, is a fine picture, ex- 
hibiting both variety and exquisite work- 
manship to the eye, and at the same time 
directing the mind to compare its several 

with the scenes delineated in sacred 
history, to which they owe their birth. 

The “False One,” by Agar, from a 
painting, by Miss Sharpe, displays no small 
portion of character. It reminds the reader 
of Dr. Johnson’s remark, that ‘ where 
there is shame, in'time there may be virtue.” 

* An Italian Scene” by Freebairn, from 
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a drawing by Barrett, though true to nature, 
wants variety to captivate with the first 
blush of its appearance. 

The “ Cat’s Paw,” by Graves, from a 
painting by Landseer, is full of humour and 
expression. It is one of those pictures in 
which the design swallows up every other 
consideration. 

“The Painter Puzzled,” by Shenton, 
from a painting by Knight, exhibits all the 
confusion and indecision which such a sub- 
ject may be supposed to inspire ; but, in our 
estimation, it does not occupy a foremost 
rank. 

“The Political Cobbler,” by Shenton, 
from a painting by Chisholme, furnishes an 
interesting assemblage, among whom all 
labour appears suspended, while they settle 
the affairs of the nation. In this group, the 
son of Crispin is a most conspicuous cha- 
racter. The design is appropriate, and the 
execution is respectable. 

“The Japanese Palace,” Dresden, by 
Carter, from a drawing by Prout, is superb 
and magnificent, both in architectural de- 
sign and vigour of execution. 

“ The Disconsolate,” by Rolls, from a 
drawing by Corbould, is beautiful in aspect, 
and shrinks not from a more rigorous ex- 
amination. 

“ Benares,” by Carter, from a drawing 
by Purser, is purely Oriental, at once 
charming us with its novelty, and interest- 
ing us by its effect. 

“ Lady Jane Beaufort,” by Marr, from a 
painting by Stephanoff, is exceedingly rich 
in scenery and figure. , 

“A Noontide Retreat,” by Agar, from 
a painting by Phillips, is pleasing to the 
eye, but variety would have given it a more 
powerful character. 

“ The Boa Ghaut,” by Finden, from a 
painting by Westall, is rendered more in- 
teresting by the military circumstances con- 
nected with its name and history, than by 
any thing which the picture exhibits. It is 
neatly executed. 

“ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray,” by Fin- 
den, from a painting by West, is rural, 
simple, romantic, and pathetic. The spec- 
tator feels a sympathy with the ladies, and 
insensibly joins their company, to gaze upon 
the forlorn musician and listen to his pipe. 

The “ Forget-Me-Not,” contains some 
admirable pieces of poetry, and some ex- 
cellent narratives ; but we must pass over 
the former, to make room for 


AN ADVENTURE IN ITALY. 
(By W. H. Harrison, Esq.) 

“Tt was towards the close of {the evening of a 
beautifal auturonal day, that two travellers were 
pursuing their Journey through a tract of that lux- 
uriant and romantic scenery with which Italy 

144.—VvoL. XII. 





abounds. ‘The younger, having the appearance of 
being about eight and twenty, was of a tall though 
compact figure, the expression of whose very hand- 
some features, glowing with health and exercise, was - 
rather heightened than diminished by the tint they 
had derived from exposure to the sun. His dress and 
—_ indicated what he really was, an Englishman 
of rank. ‘he other, his elder by some years, was of 
about the same stature, though of a squarer and more 
robust make, with a cast of countenance decidedly 
Hibernian, in which an air of openness and good hu- 
mour compensated for whatever it might wantj in 
comeliness. hey stood towards each other iu the 
relation of master and servant, 

“* The master, whom I shall call Vernon, had sent 
his carriage on before him, having determined on 
performing the latter part of his journey on foot ; a 
resolution adopted rather on the impulse of some ro- 
mantic temperament, than in obedience to the dic- 
tates of prudence, since the police of the district, at 
no period very effective, was, at the time of which I 
am writing, in so relaxed a state as to encourage ra- 
ther than repress the outrages of those predatory 
bands by which Italy has always, in a greater or less 
degree, been infested. 

“ Having arrived at the ruin of one of those archi- 
tectural monuments of its ancient splendour, with 
which the country is interspersed, Vernon paused to 
survey the magnificent prospect it commanded. The 
setting sun was shedding his departing glories upon 
a noble stream that expanded to the breadth of a lake 
in the extreme distance, and pursued its devious 
course through a thickly wooded country, in which, 
for some miles, it was buried from the traveller's eye, 
and then flowed within a few hundred yards of his 
feet. Here and there, among the woodlands, were 
scatiered the castles and palaces of the ancient nobi- 
lity, and the temples of classic times, lifting their 
tall summits into the sunshine above the trees, and 
imparting an air of grandeur to the scene, of which 
none but those who have gazed upon an Italian 
landscape can form an adequate conception. 

“ A fine country this!” exclaimed Vernon, after a 
long pause, to his attendant, who, as an old servant of 
the family, was a sort of privileged person. 

“*Your honour may say that,” was the reply ; 
“ bat to my humble thinking, the sight of an ion, or 
even an ale-house, would improve it greatly.” 

“* Why, I must confess, ‘lerence,” cried his mas- 
ter, “ our own prospects would be none the worse 
for such an addition. I begin to fear we have taken 
the wrong road.’ é ane P 

“ A road, your honour calls it?” rejoined Terence, 
* Faith, and it’s doubtful | am if any foot but a 
brute beast’s has been upon the = we're treading for 
this many a day. It’s benighted we'll be, any how.” 

* Not quite so bad as that, ‘erence,” said his 
master, “I hope: you appear to be quite out of 
spirits on the occasion.” ‘ That’s true, your honour,” 
replied Terence, mournfully, ** for sorrow a drop of 
Innishowen’s in the bot'le.” ‘‘ Nay, I did not allude 
to your whiskey flask ; | meant that you looked on 
the dark side of the matter.” ; : . 

“ Will your honour see any other side of it by this 
light ”’ inquired the man ; for the sun had then drop- 
ped behind the mountain, and the mists were begin- 
ning to come up from the valley. 

** But surely,” continued Vernon, “‘ some of the 
buildings we see around us must be inhabited.” 

“ O yes!” was the reply; “ I'll be bail for them 
they are, but it’s by them that don’t cook their vic- 
tuals before they eat them. ‘Troth, and its a wild 
place we’re in, your hovour ; the more by token that 
a big fox came out of a bush just now, and may be 
he did not look up in my fate as dou/d as if he never 
seen a Christian before in his born days.” 2 

“ Your eyes were sharper than mine, then, Te- 
rence.” 

“ How would your honour see it, and you busy 
reading the inscription down there? And its glad l’d 
been if ye'd lighted on ‘ Good entertainment for man 
and horse’ instead of that same.” “‘ If my eyes de- 
ceive me not, Terence,” exclaimed his master, “ that 
is certainly a light glimmering from a window down 

Te Let us make towards it.” 


of his servant's apprehensions, Vernon pr 
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ever, he could adjust his aim he received a pistol shot 
io his arm, which d useless by his side. ‘‘ Put 
that in your pipe, and smoke it,” exclaimed Terence, 
who having been alittle in the rear of Vernon, was not 
at first observed by the robber, and had fired immedi- 
ately on perceiving the danger to which his master 
was exposed. Scarcely had the smoke dispersed when 
they were surrounded by a dozen banditti, by whom 
they were after a short struggle, secured; not, how- 
ever, until ‘erence had wounded another by the dis- 
charge of his remaiuing pistol, and brought a third to 
the earth with the butt-end of it; while his master 
received a slight wound in the shoulder, a favour 
which he acknowledged by placing a brace of his as- 
sailants on the pension list for life. ‘ihe travellers 
were then disarmed, and marched off, in the midst of 
the band, to head-quarters, to be examined and pluu- 
dered at leisure. aie er 

“* The reader is mistaken if, judging from what he 
has seen on the stage, or read in a novel, he imagines 
he captain of a band to have been a fellow six feet 
high, with a corsair cast of features, and differing 
from a hero of the first water in no other respect than 
his having preferred to make war and levy contri- 
butions on his own account, instead of for the benefit 
of his country. ‘The chieftain to whom our travellers 
were introduced was a short bloated man, between 
forty and fifty, with a red nose, small but fiery eyes, 
and a countenance whose general expression bespoke 

m vulgar, sensual, and cruel by nature, and bru- 
— by intemperance. 

en e + hh. 








were exasperated at the resistance 
they had encountered, and disappointed on finding 

@ property on Vernon's person consisted chiefly 
of letters of credit, which to them were useless: 
while their apprehensions were excited by the disco- 
very of the rank of the party on whom they had com- 
mitted the outrage. 

“* It was under the combined influence of these con- 
siderations, any one of which would have decided 
their fate, that the captain informed the prisoners 
they must prepare for death, for that they should 
be shot the next morning at sunrise. It was in vain that 
Vernon backed his remonstrances by the offer of pro- 
curing a ransom to any amount they might name. 
Their reply was, that any communication they might 
have with the capital for that purpose would be more 
likely to aang 8 troop of horse down upon them than 
the money. e@ prisoners were then conducted to 
an apartment, secured by a grated door, before which 
was placed a sentinel with a loaded carbine. 


“* The approach of dissolution, under whatever cir- 
cumstances of preparation, must always be viewed 
with awe: on the bed of sickness, although the mind 
becomes in some degree familiarized with the idea, 
and bodily anguish may have made life a burden, it 
is painful to look our last upon a world, which, with 
all its anxieties, holds much that is dear to us; but 
to receive the dread summons when health and hope 
and happiness are around us, is indeed to taste of 
death in all its bitterness and sorrow. 

“ Vernon was constitutionally brave, but it is one 
thing to encounter death amid the excitement of hat- 
tle, and another to meet it in the form in which it 
was then approaching them. The r of most 
earthly sources of happiness, the object of a mother’s 
hope, a sister's pride, and the idol of one to whom a 
few months were to have given a name “ dearer than 
all,” it was some time before he could sufficiently 
abstract his mind from the world he was about to 
quit, in order toa preparation for that to which he 
was hastening. 

“* Terence, however, though not deficient in cou- 
rage, and with fewer ties to bind him to existence, ap- 
peared much more incapable of applying himself to 
80 serious and necessary a task, for he took his station 
at the grating of the prison, and watched the sentinel 
with great attention, until, catching his eye at last, 
he said, ‘‘ Is that yourself ‘Tim ”” 


by name, but turned away his face and remained 


latin to a goose, : 
tinel at last; “‘ what a bother you make! don’t you 
see I’m on duty ?” 

“Ts it duty,” said Terence. ‘“ Oh! then it’s a 
queer notion ey have of that same, to be lending a 
hand to cut the throat of two honest men, and one 
rw countryman and cousin-german to hoot. "T' would 

more like a decent Christian, I’m thinking, to be 
dropping the bar outside there, and letting us out.” 


Review.—Forget-Me- Not. 
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** [tell you I can’t, Terence; it’s more than my 
place is worth.” : c 

“And that’s little enough, Tim, any how. It is 
not for myself I care so much, for, go when I will, 
I'll be no loss to any one ; but it’s for the sake of the 
master, here to the fore, that I am asking the kind 
thing of you. Oh ‘lim, ‘lim! think upon his young 
blood, and that it will be red .upon your soul, if its 
shed by them ruffians, and you be able to prevent it. 
‘Think, Tim, upon the old gray-headed man in Mulli- 
nahone, who'd curse the oar yee were born, if he 
knew his son was bringing disgrace upon his name 
and his country in this fashion.” y 

This last appeal appeared to touch the sentinel, for 
he answered in a softer tone than that which he jhad 
hitherto adopted :_ 

“Oh! then it isn’t myself would refuse to help a 
friend at a pinch, and that you know yourself right 
well; but where's the use of my opening the door, 
when the only way out of the place is 
room they're drinking in?” ’ 

* ‘That's our concern,” said Terence : “* you might 
give us a squeak for our lives at any rate.” 

“ And get my own throat cut for my poina,” 

‘“* And what's the reason you can’t take your chance 
with us? Wouldn't it be better to die in a g 
cause than to be strung up by the neck some day be- 
tween earth and heaven, as if you had no business in 
either. ‘The master woulda’t be the man to forget the 
kind deed, [’m thinking.” 

“* Atthis juncture Vernon, who had been an atten- 
tive listener to the latter part of the conference, came 
forward, and enforced ‘lerence’s arguments, promising 
to open the way for ‘l'im’s return to an honest way of 
life, and to reward him liberally besides, in the event 
of his co-operation in their escape proving successful. 

** Dolan, who had joined the band in a fit of disap- 
pointment, and had more than once repented of the 
act, was not without his feelings, and, aftersome far- 
ther hesitation, consented to aid their escape. Ac- 
cordingly, after releasing them from prison, he re- 
stored to them their arms, to which he had access. 
with the means of reloading them, and furnished 
them each with a Sword in addition. 

‘* As they approached the scene of the robbers’ ca- 
rousal, the boisterous sounds of conviviality which 
saluted their ears inspired them with a hope that the 
revellers were too far gone in their cups to notice 
their attempt, or to frustrate it if they did. A single 
glance which they were enabled, unperceived, to get 
at the party, was sufficient to destroy so vain an ex- 
pectation. ‘The robbers had drunk wine enough to 
infiame their ferocity, without disarming their vigi- 
lance, and had so disposed themselves, that it was 
next to impossible for the fugitives to gain the oppo- 
site door without coming in personal contact with one 
or more of the band. 


“A large torch was fixed on the table round 
which they were sitting, and, while it flung its, full 
glare on the forbidding countenances of the banque- 
ters, illumi d the r t corner of the chamber. 
Dolan, as the best acquainted with the path, led the 
pn | upon his hands and knees, aud, crawling {close 
under the wall, succeeded in gaining the door unper- 
ceived by the robbers. ‘Terence, elated by the suc- 
cessful example fof his countryman, followed in his 
steps, but, either from the want of sufficient care, or 
from the circumstance of his heing a stouter man, he, 
on squeezing himself between the wall anda barrel on 
which one of the banditti was seated, overturned the 
latter, and thus betrayed himself and his master to 
the view of the robbers. 

“ Treason, treason!” exclaimed the band in con- 
cert, as they started to their feet, and, with their 
swords flashing in the torch-light, rushed upon their 
prey. Vernon, with a presence of mind peculiar to 
gallant spirits, instead of making for the door, sprang 
to the table, struck down the torch, and involved the 
whole party in darkness. He was, however, sei 
at the same instant by the captain, who clung to his 
throat like a blood-hound, and by his weight dragged 
his captive to the ground. A fearful struggle ensued, 
during which Vernon and the robber-chief were al- 
ternately uppermost, the former being deterred from 
discharging his pistol by the fear of discovering 
their relative positions by the flash, while the rest of 
the band refrained from using their weapons in the 
dark, where they were more likely to smite friends than 
foes. Vernon at last succeeded in placing his knee 
upon the neck of his antagonist, and compelling him 
to relinquish his hold. After some difficulty, he was 
so fortunate as to gain the door, and through 
it into the court-yard, which, with the exception of an 
angle of it, was illuminated by the beams of the full 
moon. As, however, he was making his way towa 
the outer gate, he had the mortification of perceivin 
two of the robbers running for the same point, wi 
the view of cutting off the retreat of the fugitives, 
while he heard the footsteps of the rest in close pur- 
suit at his heels. Before he could decide upon the 
alternative of pressing forward or surrendering, two 
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shots, fired simultaneously from the shaded angle of 
the court-yard, which was by the gate, stretched the 
robbers in advance upon the grass, and, at almost the 
game instant, he perceived the — of Terence and 
Dolan dart through the portal. Vernon followed with 
the speed of light, and had no soover overtaken them, 
than lim seized him and ‘Terence by the arm without 
epeaking, and dragged them down an almost — 
tous descent, covered with briars and underwood, by 
which their clothes were nearly torn from their backs, 
and their persons much lacerated before they reached, 
or rather rolled, to the bottom. | ‘ 

“ As soon as they gained their feet, Dolan whis- 
pered, ** Now, run boys, for the bare life, and keep 
out of the moonshine, or its kilt and murdered ye are 
intirely.” ‘Che caution was not needless; for as they 
followed in his steps, they heard the robbers, who had 
hit upon their track, breaking through the bushes 
about two hundred yards in their rear, while their 
random shots were whistling among the leaves about 
the fugitives in all directions. \fter running fe 
about a quarter of a mile, they arrived ata s » in 
which were tied the horses of the banditti, To select 
one each, and to slip the bridles over the heads of the 
others and turn them loose upon the road, was the 
work of a moment, and the next they were galloping 
off at the top of their speed towards the river. Ar- 
rived at the brink, they pushed their horses into the 
stream, and were soon on the opposite bank. Thus 
safe from pursuit, they continued their journey at 
their leisure, and, after an hour's riding, arrived at the 
town to which Vernon had sent forward his car- 
riage. : i 

“Dolan was rewarded for his services beyond his 
expectations, and is now respectably settled in his 
own country, an honest and useful member of so- 
ciety.”—p. 61. 


——_o—_——_ 


Review.— The Amulet, a Christian and 
Literary Remembrancer. [Edited by 
S. C. Hall. 12mo. pp. 360. Westley. 
London. 1831. 


Tat Amulet, though not foremost to make 
its appearance in public, is not least, 
either in exterior decorations, interior em- 
bellishments, or literary merit. It ranks 
among the most splendid of the annuals for 
the ensuing year, and creditably supports the 
fame which its predecessors had acquired. 

We have not time even to name its 
twelve engravings, much less to particu- 
larize the intrinsic and comparative degrees 
of excellence or defects by which they are 
distinguished. We cannot, however, pass 
over the Countess Gower and her Child, 
without a tribute of approbation. The 
painting is by the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and the engraving by Finden. It 
is an admirable production, and confers an 
honour on both the artists. 

The Resurrection, engraved by Wallis, 
from a drawing by Martin, is, however, 
the master-piece in this volume; and, 
perhaps, no illustration that has appeared 

uring the present season, can outrival it 
in solemn beauty, and powerful effect. 
The three Maries, in an attitude of rever- 
ence at the sight of the angel, the prostrate 
keepers becoming as dead men, and the 
light dawning on the city, while, through 
the otherwise general darkness, now be- 
ginning to retire, other objects are indis- 
tinctly seen, convey an idea of sublimity, 
which art, in its most elevated stations, 
might be proud to own, 


Review.—The Amulet, for 1831. 
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Among the other productions of art, all 
of which are highly respectable, and some 
particularly beautiful, sunset is entitled to. 
our warmest admiration, but, in this ele- 
gant publication, each engraving will speak 
for itself. 

The tales and narratives are in gene- 
ral full of life and character, always en- 
tertaining, and usually terminating with 
some moral, or instructive lesson, which 
greatly enhances their value. “The Dis- 
pensation,” by Mrs. S. C. Hall, furnishes 
a happy delineation ‘of Irish manners, 
modes of thinking, promptitude of action, 
and genuine character. “ Irish Legends,” 
by Dr. Walsh, exhibit with much spirit the 
influence of superstition on the inhabitants 
of the emerald isle, and their strong be- 
lief in traditionary wonders. “ The East- 
ern Story Tellers,” by J. Carne, transports 
us to Arabia, where similar entertainment 
is provided. The dishes, in their essential 
ingredients, are much the same, but the 
seasoning is different, and the cookery of 
the two countries bears little or no resem- 
blance to each other. “ The Seven 
Churches,” is an interesting article ; and, 
viewed in connexion with the names and 
characters mentioned in the book of Reve- 
lation, it commands a degree of reverence, 
which the simple description could not 
impart. Many other narratives, stories, 
sketches, and delineations, are highly re- 
spectable, and every way deserving the 
place they occupy. 

The poetry is entitled to much esteem. 
From the names of the authors, nothing 
less was to be expected ; but it would be 
going too far to add, that nothing more 
could be desired. Of this beautiful an- 
nual we must now take our leave, after 
extracting from its pages the substance of 
an affecting tale, by Mrs. Jameson, entitled 
“ Tue Inpran Mortuer.” 

When South America was conquered by 
the Spaniards, the holy vermin of the Ca- 
tholic church sent out some of their mis- 
sionaries to convert the natives. Among 
these missionary adventurers was Father 
Gomez, an unfeeling wretch of the Francis. 
can order, on whose cruelty is founded the 
following narratives : 


“ Among the passions and vices which Father 
Gomez had brought from his cell in the convent of 
Angostara, to spread contamination and oppression 
through his new domain, were pride and avarice ; 
and both were interested in increasing the namber of 
his converts, or rather, of his slaves. In spite of the 
wise and humane law of Charles the Third, prohibit- 
ing the conversion of the Indian natives by force, 
Gomez, like others of his brethren im the more distant 

rissions, often plished his purpose by direct 
violence. He was accustomed to go, with a party of 
his people, and lie in wait near the hordes of unre- 
claimed Indians; when the men were al it 
would forcibly seize on the women and children, 
bind them, and_ bring them off in triumph to his vil- 
lage. There, being , and taught to make the 
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sign of the cross, they were called Christians, but in 
reality were slaves. In general, the women thus de- 
tained pined away and died; but the children became 
accustomed to their new mode of life, forgot their 
woods, and paid to their Christian master a willing 
and blind obedience; thus in time they became the 
oppressors of their own jase. : ; 

** Father Gomez called these incursions, da conquista 
espiritual—the conquest of souls. 

** One day he set off on an expedition of this nature, 
attended by twelve armed Iodians; and after rowing 
some leagues up the river Guaviare, which flows into 
the Orinoco, they perceived, through an opening in 
the trees, and at a little distance from the shore, an 
Indian hut. It is the custom of these people to live 
isolated in families ; and so strong is their passion for 
solitude, that when collected into villages they fre- 

—y 4 build themselves a little cabin at a distance 

rom their usual residence, and retire to it, at certain 
seasons, for days together. Ihe cabin of which I 
agent was one of these solitary vi//as—if 1 may so ap- 
ply the word. Within this hut a young Indian wo- 
man (whom I shall call Guahiba, from the name of 
her tribe,) was busied in making cakes of the cassava 
root, and preparing the family meal, against the return 
of her husband, who was fishing at some distance up 
the river; her eldest child, about five or six years 
old, assisted her; and from time to time, while thus 
employed, the mother turned her eyes, beaming with 
fond affection, upon the playfel gambols of two little 
infants, who, being just able to crawl alone, were 
rolling together on the ground, laughing and crowing 
with all their might. e 

“* Their food being nearly prepared, the Indian wo- 
man looked towards the river, impatient for the re- 
turn of her husband. But her bright dark eyes swim- 
ming with eagerness and affectionate solicitude, be- 
came fixed and glazed with terror when, instead of 
him she so fondly expected, she beheld the attendants 
of Father Gomez, creeping stealthily along the side 
of the thicket towards her cabin. Instantly aware of 
her danger (for the nature and object of these incur- 
sions were the dread Of all the country round) she 
uttered a piercing shriek, snatched up her infants in 
her arms, and, calling on the other to follow, rushed 
from the hut towards the forest. As she had consi- 
derably the start of her pursuers, she would probably 
have escaped, and have hidden herself effectually in 
its tangled depths, if her precious burthen had not 
impeded her flight; but thus encumbered, she was 
easily overtaken. Her eldest child, fleet of foot and 
wily as the young jaguar, escaped, to carry to the 
wretched father the news of his bereavement, and nei- 
ther father nor child was ever more beheld in their 
former haunts, ; 

“* Meantime, the Indians seized upon Guahiba— 
bonnd her, tied her two children together, and_drag- 
ged them down to the river, where Father Gomez 
was sitting in his canoe, waiting the issue of the ex- 
pedition, At the sight of the captives his eyes sparkled 
with a cruel triumph; he thanked his patron saint 
that three more souls were added to his community ; 
and then, heedless of the tears of the mother, and the 
cries of her children, he commanded his followers to 
row back with all speed to San Fernando. 

“ There Guahiba and her infants were placed in a 
hut under the guard of two Indians ; some food was 
given to her, which she at first refused, but after- 
wards, as if on reflection, accepted. A young Indian 
girl was then sent to her—a captive convert of her 
own tribe, who had not yet quite forgotten her native 
language. She tried to make Guahiba comprehend 
that in this village she and her children must remain 
during the rest of their lives, in order that they might 

‘© to heaven after they were dead. Guahiba listened, 

ut understood nothing of what was addressed to her; 
nor could she be made to conceive for what purpose 
she was torn from her husband and her home, nor 
why she was to dwell for the remainder of her life 
among a strange people, and against her will. Dur- 
ing that night she remained tranquil, watching over 
her infants as they slumbered by her side; but the 
moment the dawn appeared, she took them in her arms 
and ran off to the w She was immediately 
brought back ; but no sooner were the eyes of her 
keepers turned from her, than she snatched up her 
children, and again fled;—again—and again! At 
every new — she was punished with more and 
more severity ; she was kept from food, and at length 
repeatedly and cruelly beaten. In vain !—apparently 
she did not even understand why she was thus treated ; 
and one instinctive idea alone, the desire of escape, 
seemed to ss her mind,and govern all her move- 
ments. If her oppressors only turned from her, or 
looked another way for an instant, she invariably 
a ad up her children, and ran off towards the forest. 
Father Gomez was_at length wearied by what he 
termed her “ blind“obstinacy ;” and, as the only 
means of securing all three, he took measures to 
separate the mother from her children, and_ resolved 
to convey Guahiba to a distant mission, whence she 
should never find her way back either to them or to 
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her home. “In pursuance of this plan, poor Gua- 
hiba, with her hands tied behind her, was placed in 
the bow of a canoe. Father Gomez seated himself at 
the helm, and they rowed away. 

“The granite rocks which border the river, and 
extend far into the contiguous woods, assume strange, 
fantastic shapes; and are covered with a black in- 
crustation, or deposit, which, contrasted with the 
snow-white foam of the waves breaking on them be- 
low, and the pale lichens which spring from their 
crevices, and creep along their surface above, give 
these shores ap aspect perfectly funereal. Between 
these melancholy rocks—so high and so steep that a 
landing-place seldom occurred for leagues together— 
the canoe of Father Gomez slowly glided, though 
urged against the stream by eight robust Indians, 

“The unhappy Guahiba sat at first perfectly un- 
moved, and apparently amazed and stunned by her 
situation ; she did not comprehend what they were 
going to do with her ; but after a while she looked u 
towards the sun, then down upon the stream ; au 
perceiving, by the direction of the one and the course 
of the other, that every stroke of the oar carried her 
farther and farther from her beloved and helpless 
children, her husband and her native home, her 
countenance was seen to change, and assume a fearful 
expression. As the possibility of escape, in her pre- 
sent situation, had never once occurred to her captors, 
she had been very slightly and carelessly bound. She 
watched her opportunity, burst the withs on her arms, 
with a sudden effort flung herself overboard, and 
dived under the waves ; but in another moment she 
Tose again at a considerable distance, and swam to the 
shore. ‘lhe current, being rapid and strong, carried 
her down to the base of a dark granite rock which 
foaeetet into the stream; she climbed it with fear- 
less agility, stood for an instant on its summit, look- 
ing down upon her tyrants, then plunged into the 
forest, and was lost to sight. 

“* Father Gomez, beholding his victim thus unex- 
pectedly escape him, sat mute and thunderstruck for 
some moments, unable to give utterance to the extre- 
mity of his rage and astonishment. When, at length 
he found voice, he commanded his Indians to pull 
with all their might to the shore: then to pursue 
= poor fugitive, and bring her back to him, dead or 
alive. 

“‘Guahiba, meantime, while strength remained to 
break her way through the tangled wilderness, con- 
tinued her flight ; but, soon exhausted and breathless 
with the violence of her exertions, she was obliged 
to relax in her efforts, and at length sunk down at 
the foot of a huge laurel tree, where she concealed 
herself, as well as she might, among the long, inter- 
woven grass. There, cr hing and trembling in her 
lair, she heard the voices of her persecutors halloo- 
ing to each other through the thicket. She would 
probably have escaped but for a large mastiff which 
the Indians had with them, and which scented her 
out in her hiding-place. ‘The moment she heard the 
dreaded animal snuffing the air, and tearing his way 
through the grass, she knew she was lost. The Indians 
came up. She attempted _no vain resistance : but, with 
a sullen passiveness, suffered herself to be seized and 
dragged to the shore. 

“When the merciless priest beheld hér, he deter- 
mined to inflict on her such discipline as he thought 
would banish her children from her memory, and 
cure her for ever of her passion for escaping. He 
ordered her to be stretched upon that granite rock 
where she had landed from the canoe, on the summit 
of which she had_ stood, as if exulting in her flight, 
—The Rock of the Mother —as it has ever since been 
denominated—and there flogged till she could scarcely 
Move or speak. She was then bound more securely, 
placed in the canoe, and carried to Javita, the seat of 
a mission far up the river. . 

“* It was near sunset when they arrived at this vil- 
lage, and the inhabitants were preparing to go to 
rest- Guahiba was deposited for the night in a large 
barn-like building, which served as a place of wor- 
ship, a_ public gazi and, i ly, as a bar- 
rack. Father Gomez ordered two or three Indians 
of Javita to keep rast over her alternately, relieving 
each other through the night ; and then went to repose 
himself after the fatigues of his voyage. As the 
wretched captive neither resisted nor complained, 
Father Gomez flattered himself that she was now re- 
duced to submission. Little could he fathom the bo- 
som of this fond mother! He mistook for stupor, or 
resignation, the calmness of a fixed resolve. In ab- 
sence, in bonds, and in torture, her heart throbbed 
with but one feeling; one thought alone possessed 
her whole soul :—her children—her children—and still 
her children ! 

“ Among the Indians appointed to watch her was a 
youth. about eighteen or nineteen years of age, who, 
perceiving that her arms were miserably bruised by 
the stripes she had received, and that she suffered 
the most acute agony from the savage tightness with 
which the cords were drawn, let fall an exclamati 
of pity in the language of her tribe. Quick she se 
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the moment of feeling, and addressed him as one of 


bef, Guahibo,’ she said, in a whispered tone, ‘ thou 


speakest m -y and doubtless thou art m 
brother ! ilt thou see me perish without pity, 
son of my people? Ah, cut these bonds which enter 
into my flesh! I faint with pain! I die!’ 


** The young man heard, and, as if terrified, removed 
a few paces from her, and kept silence. Afterwarcs, 
when his companions were out of sight, and he was 
left alone to watch, he approached, and said, ‘ Gua- 
hiba'—our fathers were the same, and I may not see 
thee die; but if I cut these bonds, white man will flog 
me :—wilt thou be content if I loosen them, and give 
thee ease” And, as he spoke, he stooped and loosen- 
ed the thongs on her wrists and arms; she smiled 
upon him languidly, and appeared satisfied. 

“ Night was now coming on. Guahiba dropped 
her head on her bosom and closed her eyes, as if 
exhausted by weariness. ‘Ihe yoone lation, believ- 
ing that she slept, after some hesitation laid himself 
down on his mat. His companions were already 
slumbering in the porch of the building, and all was 
8 


till. 

“Then Guahiba raised her head. It was night— 
dark night—without moon or star. There was no 
sound, except the breathing of the sleepers around 
her, and the humming of the mosquitoes. She list- 
ened for some time with her whole soul; but all was 
silence, She then gnawed the loosened thongs asun- 
der with her teeth. Her hands, ouce free, she released 
her feet ; and when the morning came she had disap- 

ared. Search was made for her in every direction, 

ut in vain ; and Father Gomez, baffled and wrathful, 
returned to his village. : 

“The distance between Javita and San Fernando, 
where Guahiba had left her infants, is twenty-five 
leagues in a straight line. A fearful wilderness of 
gigantic forest trees, and intermingling underwood, 
separated these two missions ;—a savage and awful 
solitude, which, probably, since the beginning of the 
world, had never been trodden by human foot. All 
communication was carried on by the river; and 
there lived not a man, whether Indian or European, 
bold enough to have attempted the route along the 
shore. It was the commencement of the rainy sea- 
son, The sky, obscured by clouds, seldom revealed 
the sun by day; and neither moon nor gleam of 
twinkling star by night. ‘The rivers had overflowed, 
and the lowlands were inundated. ‘There was no 
visible object to direct the traveller; no shelter, no 
defence, no aid, no guide. Was it Providence—was 
it the strong instinct of maternal love, which led this 
courageous woman through the depths of the pathless 
woods—where rivulets, swollen to torrents by the 
rains, intercepted her at every step ; where the thorny 
lianas, twining from tree to tree, opposed an almost 
impenetrable barrier ; where the mosquitoes hung in 
clouds upon her path; where the Jaguar and the 
alligator lurked to devour her; where the rattle-snake 
and the water serpent lay coiled up in the damp grass, 
ready to spring at her; where she had no food to 
support her exhausted frame, but a few berries, and 
the large black ants which build their nests on the 
trees? How directed—how sustained—cannot be told : 
-the poor woman herself could not tell. All that can 
be known with any certainty is, that the fourth risin 
sun beheld her at San Fernando; a wild, and wasted, 
and fearful object; her feet swelled and bleeding— 
her hands torn—her body covered with wounds, and 
emaciated with famine and fatigue ;— but once more 
near her children ! 

“* For several hours she hovered round the hut in 
which she had left them, gazing on it from a distance 
with longing eyes and a sick heart, without daring to 
advance: at length she perceived that all the inhabi- 
tants had quitted their cottages to attend vespers ; 
then she stole from the thicket, and approached, with 
faint and timid steps, the spot which contained her 
heart’s treasures. She entered, and found her infants 
left alone, and playing together on a mat: they 
screamed at her appearance, so changed was she by 
suffering: but when she called them by name, they 
knew her tender voice, and stretched out their little 
arms towards her. In that moment, the mother 
forgot all she had endured—all her anguish, all her 
fears, every thing on earth, but the objects which 
blessed her eyes. She sat down between her children 
—she took them on her knees—she clasped them in 
an agony of fondness to her bosom—she covered 
them with kisses—she shed torrents of tears on their 
little heads, as she hugged them to her. Suddenly 
she remembered where she was, and why she was 
there : new terrors seized her; she rose up hastily. 
and, with her babies in her arms, she staggered out 
of the cabin—fainting, stumbling, and almost blind 
with loss of blood and inanition. She tried to reach 
the woods, but too feeble to sustain her burthen, 
which yet she would not relinquish, her limbs trem- 
bled, and sank beneath her. At this moment an In- 
dian, who was watching the public oven, —— 
her, He gave the alarm by ringing a bell, and the 





ople rushed forth, gathering round Guahiba with 
Frivht and astonishment. ‘They gazed upon her as if 
upon an apparition, till her sobs, and imploring. 
looks, and | my | and wounded limbs, convince 
them that she yet lived, though apparently nigh to 
death. ‘They looked upon her in silence, and then at 
each other ; their savage bosoms were touched with 
commiseration for her sad plight, and with admira- 
tion, and even awe, at this unexampled heroism of 
maternal love. y re. 

“ While they hesitated, and none seemed willing to 
seize her, or to take her children from her. Father 
Gomez, who had just landed on his return from Ja- 
vita, approached in haste, and commanded them to 
be separated. Guahiba clasped her children closer to 
her breast, and the Indians shrunk back. 

“ What!’ thundered the monk: “will ye suffer 
this woman to steal two precious souls from heaven ? 
—two members from our community? See ye not, 
that while she is suffered to approach them, there is 
no salvation for either mother or children ’—part 
them, and instantly !” 

“ The Indians, his dancy, and 
terrified at his voice, tore the children of Guahiba 
once more from her feeble arms: she uttered nor 
word nor cry, but sunk in a swoon upon the earth. 

‘* While in this state, Father Gomez, with a cruel 
mercy, ordered her wounds to be carefully dressed : 
her arms and legs were swathed with cotton ban- 
dages ; she was then placed in a canoe, and conveyed 
to a mission, far, far off, On the river Esmeralda, 
beyond the Upper Orinoco, She continued in a state 
of exhaustion and torpor during the voyage ; but 
after being taken out of the boat and carried inland, 
restoratives brought her back to life, and to a sense 
of her situation. When she perceived, as reason and 
consciousness returned, that she was in a strange 
place, unknowing how she was brought there—among 
a tribe who spoke a language different from any she 
had ever heard before, and from whom, therefore, 
according to Indian prejudices, she could hope nor 
aid nor pity ;—when she recollected that she was 
from her beloved children ;—when she saw no means 
of discovering the bearing or the distance of their 
abode—no clue to guide her back to it:—then, and 
only then, did the mother’s heart yield to utter de- 
spair:—and thenceforward refusing to speak or to 
move, and obstinately rejecting all nourishment, 
thus she died. 

“The boatman, on the river Atabapo, suspends his 
oar with a sigh as he passes the ROCK OF THE 
MOTHER. fie points it out to the traveller, and 
weeps as he relates the tale of her sufferings and her 
fate. Ages hence, when those solitary regions have 
become the seats of civilization, of power, and intelli- 
gence ; when the pathless wilds, which poor Guahiba 
traversed in her anguish, are replaced by ulous 
cities, and smiling gardens, and pastures, and waving 
harvests,—still that dark rock shall stand, frowning 
o’er the stream ; tradition and history shall preserve 
its name and fame; and when the pyramids, those 
vast, vain monuments to human pride, have passed 
away, it shall endure, to carry down to the end of 
the world the memory of the Indian Mother.” 


¢, a 








Review.— The Gem: a Literary Annual 
Jor 1831. pp. 276. Marshall, Holborn 
Bars. London. 


Amonc the foremost in the advancing train 
of annuals, for 1831, we have “ The Gem,” 
whose early appearance and cheerful aspect 
would seem to compensate us for the by- 
gone ungenial summer; extending the du- 
ration of its brightest days to fifteen months 
instead of twelve. The richness and va- 
riety of its contents will fully warrant this 
perpetuation. .To say that it more than 
equals, both in matter and embellishments, 
the volume for the preceding year, is no 
feeble commendation, It has a superb 
appearance, and will most decidedly main- 
tain its exalted rank amongst its spirited 
contemporaries. 

In the poetical department, Bernard 
Barton, T. K. Hervey, Dr. Bowring, the 
Rev. T. Dale, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, W. 
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M. Praed, John Malcolm, Sir Aubrey De 
Vere, the Messrs. Howitt, and Archdeacon 
Wrangham, pour forth a flood of song. 
Amongst the prose contributors are, Miss 
Mitford, Thomas Roscoe, John Carne, 
James Bird, and H. F. Chorley, Esqrs. ; the 
author of “ May You Like it,” the author of 
“ The Castilian, &c., &c. The tales being 
too long for extraction, we must confine 
ourselves principally to the poetry. 

There is a pleasing calmness in 


“STANZAS 
(By John Malcolm, Esq.”’) 
“ In early days, and distant lands,— 

Ere fancy spread her golden wing, 
And, like the cuckoo, from our lands 

Departed with the spring,— 
I woo'd her visions in the shade 

Of forest buugh and leafy bower, 
In beauty as they rose array'd 

Upon the dreamy hoar : 


Or guided by the streamlet’s glance 
Emerging from the woodlands brown, 
Amidst each glade of lone romance, 
: And haunt of grey renown ; 
And by the dim declining wall 
Of castles clasp’d with ivy leaves, 
’ Beneath the soft and silent fali 
Of pale autumnal eves. 


But sweeter seem’d the scene to me, 
When rose the moon broad-orb’d and bright, 
With beacon blazing o’er the sea, 
Silvering the silent night, 
Soon peopled with a glorious host— 
A wilderness of worlds,—a theme 
*Mid which the soaring soul was lost 
In adoration’s dream. 


And thus, when pleasure’s visions, born 
Of youth's gay spring-time, cease to shine ; 
And pleasure’s lark-like song of morn 
Cheers not our calm decline,— 
Shall not our evening's darkening skies 
A brighter beaming heaven display,— 
And wake the holier harmonies 
Of hope, unheard by day ?” 


“ Two sonnets, imitated from Carlo Ma- 
ria Maggi,” by Archdeacon Wrangham, 
breathe forth a true love of nature :— 


I, 
* Rests of the wearied soul ! ye woods and burns, 

Breezes, and shores, and meads, and lawns, 

and groves,— 

Where still, from its dark lot, to ancient loves 
My: harass’d mind with fond remembrance 

turns ; . 
Home of the wise and good ! it safe sojourns, 

In your deep slopes my shipwreck’d spirit 

proves ! 

Oh what soft solace, as he onward roves, 
Your soothing stillness sheds on him that mourns, 
Here, Poverty and Innocence allied, 

Through paths less rugged, as I toil beneath, 

To tranquil goal my cheerful footsteps guide ; 
Here learn I, as 'mid humblest scenes I breathe, 

How life to strip of its false gauds of pride, 

How wrench his terrors from the hand of 

Death. 
IL 


“ The innocent genius of this quiet spot 
To wonted peace my sinking soul restores, 
While, byits brook, and lawn, and silent hours, 
Heart, Mind, and Peace, are heal'd and blest, 
and taught. 
’Mid such still scenes the heart rejects vain 
thonght, 
And Sense her temples wreathes with holiest 
flowers ; 





Review.—The Gem. 
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And Mind presides, and reverently adores 
And loves the God whose hand these wonders 
wrought. 
The hamlet here enjoys, exempt from care, 

Its chaunted acorns, and its age of gold,— 
Bliss, in the fever’d city’s haunts how rare! 
Their vital beams here opening heavens unfold— 
Nature, in thine own lustre bright, how fair ! 
aa: hv sublime, in thine own freedom 

0 


If Bernard Barton’s poetry is not all 
equally fascinating, it never fails to prove 
engaging. We venture to give his 


SONNET, 
To Milton's Portrait in a Friend’s Parlour. 


“ SEMBLANCE of him who pour’d his soul in song 
More pure, majestic, simple, and sublime 
Than aught achieved by bards of later time, 

What happier home could unto thee belong ? 
For sure thy noble spirit it would wrong, 
“a 7 on earth, toward heavenly heights 
climb. 


Ife’er the portrait of thy manhood’s prime 
Should hold communion with the worldly throng, 
Look down, then, upon those who greet thy gaze 

Witb gentleness and love ; for they can feel 

The mute, yet sweetly eloquent appeal 
Of thy mild glance:—and if, in this world’s 


maze, 
There lot, like thine, seem “fallen on evil 


days, 
ees of thee their wounded spirits 
ail.” 


Mr. Praed, the author of * Lillian,” has 
also some good poetry. 

“The Brother’s Revenge,” by John 
Carne, Esq., is a powerfully written tale. 
“The Bleeding Hand,” by the author of 
“The Castilian,” is adeeply interesting 
and original composition. ,These, and seve- 
ral others, would furnish some pleasing and 
interesting extracts, but they are all too long 
for our pages, and an abridgment would 
mutilate their symmetry, and injure the ef- 
fect they are calculated to produce. We 
must, therefore, leave them in their native 
soil, to surprise the reader with an unanti- 
cipated gratification. 

In —_s of the engravings, we must 
give Mr. Cooper’s the precedence. His 
animals are almost unrivalled ; and the two 
plates of “ The Bloodhound,” and “ The 
Standard Bearer,” are amply worth the 
price of the book, The figure of the horse 
in the latter we might call an approxima. 
tion to reality. ‘“ Bothwell Brigg” is less 
spirited, but still excellent, and the horse 
again is exceedingly beautiful. ‘The 
Young Crab-catchers,” by Collins, (whom 
friend Barton eulogizes in a sonnet), pos- 
sesses some merit; but we think Collins 
has done better. The hands of the child in 
this engraving, are disproportionably large. 
“ Victoria Colonna” is a charming engrav- 
ing; the drapery of the figures, without any 
effort at effect, isadmirably natural. ‘The 
Portrait of a Boy,” by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, is a master-piece of art, and is ac- 
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companied by some good verses. “ Even- 
ing,” after Turner, is a beautiful production. 
« Cupid and the Nymph,” is a successful 
delineation ; but we think the profuse ex- 

enditure of invention on classical subjects 
fos been the means of rendering them 
vapid and uninteresting. Bonnington’s 
“La Tour du Marcha at Bergues” is a 
gem of architectural illustration, and Cooke, 
the engraver, has done ample justice to his 
difficult subject. 

In fine, we congratulate the tasteful 
Editor on the successful accomplishment 
of his delightful and delighting task. We 
believe “ The Gem,” as it justly deserves 
to be, will be treasured up in numerous 
caskets: and, 

“ hoping oft to meet again,”— 


we take our leave of this beautiful volume, 
assured, that although it may be equalled, 
it will not easily be surpassed, by any of the 
splendid rivals with which it has to cope, 
in the fair field of literary and graphic 
competition. 
a 
Review.— Ackermann’ s Juvenile “ Forget- 
Me-Not: a Christmas, New Year’s, 
and Birth-day Present, for Youth of 
both Sexes. 1831. 12mo. pp. 238. 
Ackermann. London, 


Ir is to be regretted that two beautiful an- 
nuals, so much resembling each other in 
merit, decoration, ana appearance, should 
sustain a name by which they are almost 
identified. “The Juvenile Forget-Me- 
Not,” edited by Mrs, Hall, we reviewed in 
our preceding number, and “Ackermann’s 
Juvenile Forget-Me-Not,” edited by Fre- 
derick Shoberl, claims our attention in this. 
We have no objection to survey them as 
rivals for the prize of beauty, but beyond 
this we cannot extend either our approba- 
tion or remarks. 

This volume contains eleven engravings, 
in nearly all of which the design is highly 
characteristic, and the execution admirable. 
The infant Samuel, by Woolnoth, from a 
painting by Holmes, is distinguished by 
mnocent simplicity. It appears however, 
rather too young to suit the prophetic cha- 
racter in which he makes his appearance in 
the sacred writings. The vignette by Che- 
valier, from a design by Corbould, is 
neatly engraven. It exhibits industry and 
indolence in striking contrast. On the for- 
mer ; the genius of wisdom is spreading her 
roses, but the latter, sleeping, lost in va- 
cancy, clothed with rags, and surrounded 
with emblems of character, requires no 
further explanation, Juvenile Masque- 
rade, by Rolls, from a design by Lanseer, is 


Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget-Me- Not. 
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finely executed by the artist, but little of 
character is displayed. Juvenile Architect, . 
by Shenton, from a painting by Hart, has 
both variety and character, but we find 
little to illustrate its name. The Breakfast 
by Chevalier, from a design by Corbould, 
is a pretty little scene in humble life, in 
which three children and a cat partake of 
domestic poverty, without its infelicity. 
The picture is rather dark, and the distin- 
guishing peculiarities of the group are 
rather indistinctly marked, but it will be 
surveyed with pleasure, from the interesting 
story with which it is connected. Who'll 
serve the King, by Chevalier, from a paint- 
ing by Farrier, is full of character, nature, 
and spirit. The grotesque appearance of 
the pigmy hero and his companion cannot 
be viewed without a smile of approbation. 
Andernach, by Finden, from a design by 
Prout, is interesting in its appearance, and 
beautifully engraved. Going to Market, 
by Chevalier, from a painting by Shayer, 
is finely grouped, and fully answers the title 
which it bears. The Cottage Door, by Fox, 
from a painting by Hunt, is every way 
suited for a work of this description. Pre- 
paration for the Races, by Sartain, from a 
painting by Davis, is humorous and appro- 
priate, but a knowledge of the story is neces- 
sary to the full understanding of its parts. 

The articles which fill the pages of this 
volume, about thirty-six in number, are 
divided between prose and verse, though 
in real quantity the former appears to pre- 
dominate. They are all of a juvenile cha- 
racter, but adapted both to amuse and 
edify the youth who read. 

Among the compositions, the ad- 
ventures of Rover, sated with plenty, and 
dissatisfied with abundance, going forth to 
seek his fortune, are written with humour 
and spirit. It delineates many an indivi- 
dual of the human species, to whom the 
name of Rover might be transferred with- 
out much danger of committing a blunder. 

Clara Evrington is a very appropriate 
exposé of juvenile conceit and mortified 
vanity, and an excellent delineation of the 
luxury of doing good. 

The Poachers is a well-told tale; and 
little Benjamin reclaimed from the prac- 
tices taught by his father, who fell a victim 
to his pursuits, gives it an admirable termi- 
nation. 

Uncle Philip’s last Voyage, finely exem- 
plifies the consequences of disobedience. 

The Bear of Andernach is brought forth 
as an unfeeling ruffian. The tale produces 
excitement; but in some parts the author 
loses sight of the simplicity of nature, to 
wander into the regions of romance. 
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Preparation for the Races, finely exempli- 
fies the impetuosity of youth ; and the bad 
effects of being too forward, are humor- 
ously depicted in this tale. 

Several other stories, narratives, and ad- 
ventures, merit distinct and particular notice, 
but their general character may be inferred 
from the remarks made on those already 
introduced. 

The productions of the muse are in 
unison with the prose department of the 
volume; and when the: reader is told that 
several of the same well-known individuals 
whose compositions grace the larger annuals, 
have lent their pens to this, a stronger re- 
commendation will scarcely be required. 

After giving the following short extract, 
we must take our leave of this pleasing 
annual, under a full persuasion that it will 
be an attractive ornament, in every juvenile 
library in which it finds a place. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN, 
(By Mrs. Abdy.) 


“ What wonders before us incessantly pass, 

Reveaied by the power of this marvellous glass ; 

There are shadows to please, to surprise, to delight, 

And some that the senseless and weak might 
affright. 

But you each by your parents and friends have 
been told, 

That it is but a mimic display you behold ; 

And as soon as a taper the darkness shall cheer, 

These forms of deception shall all disappear. 

And thus when you enter the world, you will view 

A crowd of bright phantoms apparently true, 

Gay fashion will tempt you, and flattery smile, 

And pleasure will beckon, and fancy beguile. 


Then think on the magical glass of your youth, 

Try these beautiful shades by the touchstone of 
truth ; 

And the moment she shines with her calm sober ray, 

The cheating illusions will vanish away.” p. 174. 


—— 
Review.—The Humourist, a Companion 
for the Christmas Fire-side. By W. 


H. Harrison. Embellished with Fifty 
Engravings, 5c. 8vo. p. 280. Acker- 
mann, London, 1831. 


Tue engravings which ornament this vo- 
lume, though grotesque in appearance, and 
rendered ludicrous by the drollery of cari- 
cature, are full of spirit, and highly charac- 
teristic of the various subjects they are 
intended to illustrate. The designs, we are 
informed, are by the late T. Rowlandson, to 
whose exuberance of fancy, versatility of 
talent, and vigour of genius, they do great 
credit. 

In the graphic department, the execution 
is highly respectable. It is in keeping 
with the humour of the work, which requir- 
‘ing strength rather than beauty in its 
pictorial representations, can frequently 
derive more energy from an apparently 
careless stroke of the graver, and an indis- 








tinctness in certain features which arrest the 
eye, than from the most exquisite touches 


‘which the hand of the artist can bestow. 


As wood engravings, they will bear a rigor- 
ous examination, and having passed the 
ordeal, they may be produced as specimens 
of ingenuity and art. In their exhibitions 
they display scenes and objects which are 
irresistibly laughable; but nothing justly 
chargeable with an immorality of character, 
can be discovered either in their attitudes 
or their combinations. 

From a general survey of the engravings, 
we were prepared for articles throughout 
the volume, corresponding with them both 
in humour and caricature. We expected 
to find truth distorted to excite the risibility 
of the reader, and every page saturated 
with a degree of volatility from which so- 
briety and prudence would turn away with 
disgust. In this, however, we were agree- 
ably disappointed. A flippancy of style 
and a levity of sentiment are every where 
apparent, but nothing pernicious to morals, 
either in character or tendency, can be im- 
puted to these productions. They are calcu- 
lated to amuse, but not to injure those who 
read, and in several pieces some whole- 
some lessons are inculcated. The authors 
generally endeavour to be witty, and some- 
times happily succeed. It is a work calcu- 
lated for a class of readers who prefer 
laughing to thinking, and who would rather 
have their fancies tickled than their under- 
standings improved. Of these, the world 
produces a plentiful crop, from which in- 
genuity well knows how to reap a profitable 
harvest. Let the Humourist secure one out 
of fifty, and we shall hardly hear any com- 
plaints that the sale has been insufficient 
to meet either expense or expectation. 

Of real life the Humourist exhibits many 
faithful exposures, but, as may naturally be 
expected, the dishes are highly seasoned, 
and only to be found in the extreme of the 
characters illustrated. In this amusing 
medley, national peculiarities are not for- 
gotten, and in the tale entitled “ Love ina 
Box,” the Irish come in for a share. 
Throughout the whole there isa large por- 
tion of smirking talent displayed, with 
which the sprightly and the gay will be 
highly entertained. 

The work is neatly put out of hand, The 
binding is both durable and elegant ; and, 
like the other annuals, the leaves are edged 
with gold. To youthful readers it will 
present very strong attractions; and multi- 
tudes who can see their teens no more, will 
be amused, in moments of relaxation, with 
the coruscations of vigorous imagination 
which sparkle in its pages. 
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Review.— Family Classical Library, No. 
X. Pindar and Anacreon. The former 
translated by the Rev. C. A. Wheel- 
wright, and the latter by Thomas 
Bourne. 12mo. pp. 322. Colburn. 
London. 1830. 


Or Mr. Valpy and his works we have fre- 
quently spoken in terms of such high com- 
mendation, that he can now perhaps bring 
before us nothing that will raise either him 
or them in our esteem. It is enough to 
say of his Family Classical Library, that it 
maintains the exalted character with which 
it commenced. The present volume, like 
its predecessors, bears the stamp of his 
editorial hand, and ranks equally with them 
in this elegant and -useful series of the 
classics. 

Mr. Wheelwright’s translation of the 
odes of Pindar will not bear strict compa- 
rison with the original, yet, admitting this, 
no slight should be cast on the abilities of 
the learned gentleman: perhaps it is not 
possible to preserve the glow of these en- 
thusiastic strains whilst transferring them 
into another tongue. 

Mr. Boufne’s translation of Anacreon is 
more happy. The wine-inspiring gaiety of 
the Greek Lyric Poet is apparent in nearly 
every line. « While the translator has felicit- 
ously caught up the spirit of the original, 
he has also most laudably subdued the oc- 
¢asional licentiousness of his author. The 
subjoined Ode is probably one of the most 
successful efforts of Anacreon, and of his 
translator. 


ODE XLIIL—ON THE GRASSHOPPER,* 


‘“* Happy insect! all agree 

None can be more bless’d than thee ; 
Thou, for joy and pleasure born, 
Sipp’st the honied dew of morn. 
Happier than the sceptred king, 
Midst the boughs we hear thee sing. 
All the seasou’s varied store, 

All thy little eyes explore, 

Fruits that tempt, and flowers that shine, 
Happy insect ! all are thine. 
Injuring nothing, blanied by none, 
Farmers love thee—pretty one! 

All rejoice thy voice to hear 

Singing blithe when summer's near, 
Thee the tuneful Muses love, 
Sweetly chirping in the grove ; 
Thee the great Apollo bless'd 

With a voice above the rest. 

Thou from wasting age art free, 
Time has nought to do with thee. 
Skilful creature, child of song, 
Though to earth thoa dost belong,+ 


Review.— Family Classical Library.—French Dictionary. 
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Free from nature’s woes and pains, 
Free from flesh, or blood-fill’d veins,} 
Happy thing ! thou seem’st to me 


Almost a little god to be !” p- 43. 


—-—~>- 
Review.— The Pocket French Gramma- 


tical and Critical Dictionary, by 
Gabriel Surenne, F.A.S.E. 24mo. 
pp. 356. Simpkin, London, 1830. 


Tus little work isa literary gem of the 
finest water, Within an extremely mode- 
rate compass the able author has succeeded 
in compressing the very essence of the 
French language ; together with many ori- 
ginal illustrations of popular errors, and 
idiomatic peculiarities connected with the 
Gallic tongue. We rejoice that such a 
scholar as Surenne, throwing off the tram- 
mels of custom and antiquated method, 
has set so fine an example of useful innova- 
tion in the compilation of scholastic trea- 
tises. 

The work begins with an Analytical 
Introduction, in which the frame-work of 
the whole structure is shown at one view. 
The heads herein contained are ten, viz :— 
pronunciation ; grammar; vulgarities and 
popular errors; peculiarities, niceties ; and 
difficulties ; synonymy, homonymy, paro- 
nymy; nouns of both genders; epistolary 
correspondence : and miscellaneous expres- 
sions. This interesting outline is afterwards 
filled up with a mass of valuable informa- 
tion (for the most pait entirely novel) and 
well adapted to supply desideata of the 
first importance in the study of the French 
language. 

What is said in reference to pronuncia- 
tion, it must be understood, can render 
efficient service to him only who has spent 
some little time in France, or who has had 
the assistance of a native teacher. Indeed, 
the literal euphony of the French language 
is essentially diferent from that of the En- 
glish ; and, notwithstanding repeated efforts, 
it is found impossible, by any combination 
of written characters, to give a correct idea 
of the former to a person who is acquainted 
only with the latier. 

The vulgarities and popular errors into 
which the French student is apt to fall, are 
iilustrated in the most striking and com- 
prehensive manner; and be who would 





* This insect, though called a grasshopper, is cer- 
tainly of a very different species of locust from that 
so common in our fields and meadows. Indeed its 
habit of settling on trees is of itself a sufficient dis- 
tinction. 1 am not aware that it has any proper Eng- 
lish name, though by some writers it is called the 
cicada, or cicala. 

+ ‘the ancient Athenians compared themselves to 
these insects, either on account of their skill in music, 
or because like them they were descended from the 
earth. ‘They likewise wore golden ornaments in their 
hair, resembling grasshoppers. ‘he Chinese ladies 


144.— VOL, XII. 





still wear, fastened to their heads by springs, small 
golden figures of a bird, the wings of which flutter 
with the slightest motion. 

t Homer represents the gods as being free from 
blood ; and, speaking of Venus being wounded, he 
says,—( Pope ’s Homer, book v.) 2 

¥rom the clear vein a stream immortal flow’d, 

Such stream as issues from a wounded god ; 

Pure emanation! uncorrupted flood! 

Unlike our gross, diseased, terrestrial blood. 

(For not the bread of man their life sustains, 

\Nor wine’s inflaming juice supplies their veins.) 


4c 
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divest himself of these inelegancies cannot 
take a better guide for the purpose than our 
author. 

The peculiarities, niceties, and difficulties 
of the language are exemplified with great 
perspicuity ; but the pupil will probably 
derive a more substantial knowledge of 
choice expression and difficult arrangement, 
from a perusal of the best French writers, 
than from these isolated examples. 

We regret that the plan of the present 
work would not admit more extended 
illustrations of synonymy. In the French, 
as indeed in every other tongue, the words 
usually classed as synonyms, are not so in 
reality ; each having an application and a 
meaning more or less peculiar to itself. 
Hence, to understand thoroughly the syno- 
nyms is to have at command the principal 
delicaciessof a language. 

Homonymy and paronymy are nothing 
more than branches of synonomy ; and the 
errors to which they are liable to lead are 
more effectually obviated by an extensive 
acquaintance with the language, than by the 
most complete list of homonymous and pa- 
ronymous expressions that could be framed. 
Their association with other terms being the 
best means of determining the sense in 
which they should be taken. 

By a synonym the French understand, as 
we do, a word similar in meaning, or very 
nearly so to another ; but by homonymy they 
mean an agreement in sound, without re- 
ference to the spelling, between words sig- 
nifying different things; and paronymy 
implies a difference of only a single letter, 
and a perfect agreement in sound. Now, 
perhaps the pure meaning of these several 
terms will be more easily understood from 
the following English examples :— 
Synonym.— Wealth: Riches. 
Homonym.—Porter, a carrier: Porter, a 

beverage. 
ParonyM.— Heal, to cure: Heel, part of 
the foot. 

More extended remarks on the plan and 
execution of this small volume are scarcely 
necessary. It includes much useful infor- 
mation, and many valuable precepts ; but 
there is a something of obscurity in the ar- 
rangement, which, it‘is likely, will render it 
in some measure a sealed book to those 
who have not the advantage of a teacher. 
On the whole, however, it is a highly com- 
mendable performance; and we perfectly 
agree with the author, that “ if on the one 
hand he has cause to regret that the multi- 
farious and instructive matter contained in 
this Dictionary has appeared in the present 
form, instead of a respectable octavo,—on 
the other hand, he is gratified that it has 





been thereby made accessible to every 
student.” 
—p——— 
Review.—Advice to Trustees, and to 
those who appoint to that Office, §c. By 
Harding Grant, Author of “ Chancer 
Practice.” 8vo. p. 144. Marwell, 
London. 1830. 


We are not in the habit of noticing legal 
works in general, because they are foreign 
to the design of our publication; but as 
this is a treatise of extensive information, 
and of great practical utility, we take the 
liberty of introducing it to the attention of 
our readers. It is what the title-page fully 
expresses, ‘‘ advice to trustees ;” and con- 
tains practical suggestions, the result of ex- 
perience, during an extensive practice of 
more than forty years. Other works of a 
similar kind have occasionally appeared ; 
which, although respectable in their way, 
have not met the wishes of the public, be- 
cause from them they could derive but little 
information. The advice of Mr. Grant 
may, however, be read by the members of 
the profession to advantage. Yet its more 
immediate design is for the use of trustees 
themselves, and those who appoint to that 
office. 

Such as wish to understand the nature 
and extent of the duties in which they en- 
gage, or to discharge them respectably, 
with honour and fidelity, would do well to 
consult this small treatise. It shews the 
nature and importance of the duty, the 
suitable qualifications requisite for the 
office, and the powers and liabilities with 
which it is connected, It clearly points 
out the dangers to be avoided, and the best 
means of removal and release, in cases of 
absolute necessity. 

The information is miscellaneous and in- 
teresting, written in a plain and familiar 
style, all tending to prove and _ illustrate 
“the propriety of trustees not suffering 
themselves to be ever advised to deviate 
from the plain requisition of the instrument 
enacting their authority, and pointing out 
their duty.” 

——— 
Review.— The Arrow and the Rose, and 
other Poems, by William Kennedy, 
8vo. pp. 143. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

London. 1830. 


Tue name of William Kennedy is well 
known in the poetical world, and the fame, 
with which it has been associated, is not 
diminished by the present publication. 
“The Arrow and the Rose” is, however, 
one of those compositions, that is not likely 
to captivate the reader, while cursorily. 
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glancing over its pages. If ignorant of the 
narrative to which it refers, he will wander 
in darkness among its brilliancies, and per- 
haps stumble over some of its most valu- 
able gems. Thus meeting with an early 
disappointment, the volume will be laid 
aside, neglected, and forgotten, to moulder 
among the dregs of Parnassus. Such, we 
have no doubt, will be its fate, with the 
greater number of readers into whose hands 
it will probably fall. 

Some few, however, who know how to 
appreciate its merits, will survey it in a 
different light. They will not overlook the 
thought and feeling, which a felicitous ori- 
ginality of language is sometimes selected 
and combined to express. Their acquaint- 
ance with the narrative on which the poem 
is founded, will also tend greatly to en- 
hance its value in their estimation; and 
the importance of their approbation will 
more than compensate for the deficiency in 
numbers, of those who applaud. 

To please the multitude, and gain the 
favourable opinion of the critic, many 
poems are not adapted. The beauties 
which charm the latter, will frequently be 
disregarded by the former; and what the 
general reader admires as excellent, the fas- 
tidious connoisseur‘will think too common- 
place to call forth his tribute of applause. 
For his principal poem, “ The Arrow and 
the Rose,” Mr. Kennedy will assuredly 
secure the smiles of the exalted few; and 
with their decided approbation, common- 
ambition should be content. 

In favour of his minor pieces, there, how- 
ever, can be little doubt, that all his readers 
will bear their testimony. We have 
perused several with particular attention 
and interest, and regret that our want of 
room prevents us from laying some pleas- 
ing extracts before the reader. To supply 
this deficiency, we strongly recommend a 
perusal of the volume, from a full persuasion 
that it will not be deemed unworthy of his 
regard, 

en 


Review.— National Portrait Gallery of 
Illustrious and Eminent Personages of 
the Nineteenth Century, with memoirs 
by William Jerdan, Esq., No. XVIII. 
Fisher, Son, and Co., London, 1830. 

Tus very superb work is published under 

the immediate patronage of the King; and 

if elegance in its portraits, and correspon- 
dent diction in its literary department ; can 
entitle it to respect, it is well deserving the 
honour it has attained. 

This part contains portraits of Viscount 

Melville, Mr, Abernethy, and Viscount 





Clifden. These have been executed by 
some of our ablest artists, who, paid liberally 
for their labours, have levied a requisition 
on their talents, to finish them as exalted 
specimens of the graphic art. In this at- 
tempt they have most happily succeeded. 
The memoirs, the type, and the paper, are 
in unison with the decorations. From its 
commencement to the present time, this 
work has been very considerably improved ; 
and, preserving its reputation to the conclu- 
sion, it will form one of the most splendid 
publications of the age that gave it birth. 

No. XIX. of the same work is also now 
before us; it contains the portraits of Vis- 
count Goderich, Professor Porson, and the 
Hon. Welbore Agar Ellis, with memoirs of 
each respectively. To this part of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, the observations made 
on the preceding may be justly transferred 
They are not rivals for superiority, but co- 
partners in securing fame. Viewed in con- 
nexion with all that have preceded them, 
they form a constellation that emits a bril- 
liant and a steady light, which the lapse of 
many years will not be able to extinguish, 

The expense attendant on this work 
must be exceedingly great, for which no- 
thing but an extensive sale can ever bring 
an adequate remuneration. Each number 
contains three splendid portraits, and suit- 
able memoirs of exalted individuals, who, 
in the elevated walks of life, have asso. 
ciated their names with renown, during the 
nineteenth century. For each number thus 
embellished, the price is no more than three 
shillings, a sum that would appear inade- 
quate to purchase simple impressions of the 
— plates. 

f the present age had been unfriendly to 
works of art, this publication would not 
have started into existence. Its intrinsic 
merit has attracted commanding patronage, 
and that patronage will preserve merit from 
deterioration. 

——— ee 


Review.—Cabinet Cyclopedia, conducted 
by Dr. Lardner, &c.— History of France, 
by Eyre Evans Crowe, Vol. I. 12mo. 
p- 382. Longman. London. 1830. 


Larpner’s Cyclopedia is now so generally. 
known, and in such high repute, that little 
need be said to call the public attention to 
each succeeding volume. The commence- 
ment of the History of France now makes 
its appearance; and no one can doubt, 
from the exalted rank which that kingdom 
has almost invariably sustained among the 
nations of Europe, that a faithful account 
of its stability and vicissitudes must render 
it peculiarly interesting to every reader. 
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The earlier part of its history, like that 
of most other countries, is involved in ob- 
scurity, disgraced by cruelty and injustice, 
and rendered contemptible by the follies, 
superstition, and vices with which it was 
dishonoured. Advancing in civilization 
and refinement, we behold France under a 
more luminous aspect ; but the brightness 
becomes eclipsed by the clouds of bigotry 
and persecution, which rain showers of 
blood on some portions of its devoted ter- 
ritories. The calm which follows this 
awful tempest, is not destined to be per- 
manent, Its late revolution gleams like 
a meteor among the constellations of the 
globe, shedding terror and dismay on each 
body that comes within the sphere of its 
attraction, or the range of its baleful in- 
fluence. 

These important topics will render the 
History of France interesting to every Euro- 

n. In this volume the author has 
entered on the commencement in a most 
auspicious manner, and thus, without the 
boast of vain pretensions, given promise 
that the consummation will not disappoint 
the reader’s hopes. 

The style in which this work is written, 
is easy, perspicuous, and dignified, neither 
encumbered with metaphors, nor inflated 
with pedantry. The sober march of histo- 
rical narration and detail is preserved 
throughout ; and to every impartial reader 
it must appear as a work less calculated to 
please the fancy than to improve the under- 
standing, and to enlarge the mind. 

a ee 
Review.— Deadly Adulteration, and Slow 

Poisoning ; or Disease and Death in the 

Pot and the Bottle. By an Enemy of 

Fraud and Villany. 12mo. pp. 186. 

Sherwood, London. 


WE can scarcely look at this book without 
crying out murder, murder, murder! In 
every page fraud and villany stare us in 
the face. In all the necessaries of life, adul- 
teration appears. Ingenuity seems to have 
been laid on the rack, to invent some new 
species of imposition on the public; and 
the only consequence to which the unprin- 
cipled perpetrator looks is, how he may 
pursue his nefarious practices, and yet 
escape detection. 

In his table of contents, the author enu- 
merates about fifty articles, embracing near- 
ly every thing among the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, on which, in some way 
or other, adulterating villany contrives to 
practise its arts. In this catalogue we were 
much surprised to find “ the frauds of pawn- 


brokers,” and, until informed by the author, ° 
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were at a loss to coneeive how this furnisher 
of the ginshop, could be implicated in these 
dishonourable transactions. On referring, 
however, to the specified page, the mask 
was pulled aside, and we saw this conve- 
nient tradesman busily at work. 

It would appear, that in addition to the 
charges above what the law allows, it is not 
an uncommon practice to substitute articles 
of an inferior description for such as are of 
greater value ; that gold hands are removed 
from watches, and their valuable working 
parts taken out, and others of base metal and 
inferior workmanship substituted ; and that 
plate, and the cases of watches, are scraped 
with suitable instruments, to the great in- 
jury of the actual proprietors, who are so 
unfortunate as to visit these sources of tem- 
porary relief, but of permanent distress. 

To describe the various modes and spe- 
cies of adulteration which deliberate wick- 
edness employs, we have no inclination, 
lest a development of the iniquity, should 
increase the evil it was intended to remedy. 

This author proceeds in much the same 
manner that distinguished the publication 
of Accum, in his “ Culinary Poisons ;” and, 
like him, he makes us tremble at “ death 
in the pot.” 

On a subject so interesting to all, as that 
on which this enemy to fraud and villany 
has written, it is to be regretted that he 
should have concealed his name, since its 
avowal would have inspired his readers with 
more confidence in his statements. A still 
greater cause of complaint is, the spirit of 
levity in which his book is written. In- 
stead of viewing, with serious anguish, the 
practices which he exposes to view, he re- 
counts them as matters of amusement, and 
either pities or laughs at John Bull for 
being made the victim of designing knaves. 

We must not, however, omit to notice, 
that in immediate connexion with the state- 
ments of adulteration, the author points out 
in most cases, the means of detection, and 
describes the distinguishing characteristics 
of articles which have escaped adulteration. 
In these respects his book is highly valuable, 
and were its tests observed and followed up 
in practice by the purchaser, the dealers in 
adulteration would soon learn from experi- 
ence, that honesty is, on the whole, the best 
policy. 


_ 
~~ 


Review.— Family Classical Library, No. 
XI. Tacitus, Vol. I. translated by Ar- 
thur Murphy, Esq. 12mo, pp. 384. 
Colburn, London, 1830. 


Ir the style of Tacitus has any where among 
the moderns found either a successful rival 
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or imitator, it is in Gibbon, whose ambition 
has been thought to lead him to this exalted 
pre-eminence above all his cotemporaries 
and competitors for fame, in the field of 
English iiteratare. 

It bas been justly observed, in the biogra- 
phical sketch with which this volume com- 
mences, that the annals of Tacitus may be 
called an historical picture-gallery. It is by 
magic power that he has been able to ani- 
mate the dry regularity of the chronologic 
order, and to spread a charm through the 
whole, that awakens curiosity and enchains 
atiention. le sits in judgment on the 
prince, the senate, the consuls, and the peo- 
ple; and he finds eloquence to affect the 
hearts; and, through the imagination, to in- 
form the understanding. The history of 
Tacitus is philosophy teaching by examples. 

The annals of Tacitus were in sixteen 
books. They embraced the history of the 
events which transpired from the death of 
Augustus to that of Nero, as well as those 
which preceded the epoch that formed the 
subject of the history. With an attempt to 
flatter, or misrepresent the subjects of his 
annals or of his history, he has never been 
accused. Candour and impartialily were 
his standard, and his claims to these esseia- 
tial qualifications of an hisiorian, have never 
been disputed. He possesses the distinct- 
ness of Xenophon, without his uniformity ; 
he is more eloquent than Livy, and is free 
from his superstition ; and he has more 
knowledge and judgment than Polybius, 
without his affectation of reasoning on every 
occasion. 

Of the exalted rank in which this vener- 
able classical historian stands, but one opi- 
nion can be justly entertained. This is not 
the first time in which he has appeared in 
an English dress, but he was never before 
presented to the British public in such neat 
apparel, and with such decided advantage, 
as this in which he is now introduced by 
Mr. Murphy. 


Review.—An Introduction to Systemati- 
cal and Physiological Botany. By 
Thomas Castle, F.L.S.  12mo. pp. 
300. Baldwin. London. 1829. 


Turs work, ornamented with a great num- 
ber of neatly coloured representations of 
stems, leaves, flowers, &c., found in the 
family of Flora, begins with the history of 
botany ; it then proceeds to the elements 
and language of this pleasing, but, in many 
respects, obscure science. Artificial systems 
next engross the author’s attention. In 
these, the arrangements of nature and of art 
make their appearance; and an acquaint- 
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ance with both appears necessary for every 
one who aims at a complete knowledge of 
botanical classification. ; 

_ The anatomy of plants, leaves, and flowers 
is a subject scarcely less interesting than 
that of the animal siructure, though, in point 
of importance, the latter will always claim 
the pre-eminence. But although in animal 
life, phenomena press more forcibly upon 
our sevses, the silent economy of vegetable 
nature is not less remarkable to an atten- 
tive observer. Under the plastic instru- 
mentality of secondary causes, throughout 
the vegetable world we discover the opera- 
tive influence of the great and primitive 
Agent, displaying both his wisdom and power 
in the adaptation of parts to their respec- 
tive purposes, and causing the whole to 
form one ultimate and important end. 

To the youthful student, who wishes to 
become acquainted with this important por- 
tion of nature’s productions, this volume 
will be found of essential service. In its 
nomenclature, the technicalities of its terms 
are explained ; but to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of their import, application, and 
minute shades of distinction, both patience 
and industry will be required. These dif- 
ficulties however, having been overcome, 
a new world of wonder and of beauty open- 
ing to his senses, will amply reward bim for 
all his toils. In every field and garden, on 
every hedge and tree, he will find much 
to engross his attention, and engage his 
thoughts, 

To this delightful empire of fragrance and 
colour this book will introduce the pupil, 
and his thanks to the author will increase in 
proportion to the progress that he makes. 





Review.— The Elgin Literary Magazine. 
12mo. p. 428. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
London. 1830. 

Turs volume consists of tales, essays, narra- 

tives, descriptions, and poetry. Some arti- 

cles are original, but others claim a different 
parentage, and are indebted for their com- 
bination and arrangement to the compiler’s 
care. In character they are much varied, 
embracing some specimen of nearly all that 
traverse the road, “ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.” Nothing, however, of an 
immoral tendency makes its appearance in 
any of its pages. Amusement and instruc- 
tion the editor has used his endeavours to 
blend, and his efforts have been crowned 
with meritorious success. 

- —<—- 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Models of Modern French Conver- 
sation, by M. De La Claverie, (Whittaker, 
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London,) is, the author tells us, the best 
book of its kind extant; it would therefore 
be very wrong in us to say that it is any thing 
short of perfection. It is one of those publi- 
cations which generally assist the parrot-like 
faculty of speaking French, without the 
bore of entering into its meaning. Notwith- 
standing this, these dialogues may be ser- 
viceable to the pupil, who, having acquired 
a grammatical knowledge of the language, 
is desirous to refine his Gallic colloquies, 

2. The Eton Greek Grammar tranlated 
into English, by G. N. Wright, A.M. &c., 
(Joy, London,) is a well-meant effort to 
facilitate the study of the Greek elements, 
by translating the explanatory parts from the 
Latin into English. No great literary merit, 
of course, attaches to this production; it 
will be useful in the lower schools. 

3. The Child’s Repository, vol. IV., 
(Stephens, London,) is very neatly put out 
of hand ; in addition to which, it is adorned 
with a goodly number of wood engravings, 
that cannot fail to prove exceedingly pleas- 
ing to children, for whose amusement and 
instruction it is exclusively designed. But 
this little book is entitled to still higher 
praise, it contains a great number of useful 
articles selected from art, from history, from 
natural productions, and from passing events. 

4. The First, Second, and Historical 
Catechisms, by I. Watts, D.D., (Sunday 
School Depository, London,) is a neat little 
book, rendered respectable by the name it 
bears, but its intrinsic excellence will give 
it a much higher claim to public attention. 
It has been long before the world in other 
forms, and is therefore too well known to 
require any further notice. 

5. Full Annals of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830, by William Hone, (Tegg, 
London,) is a large pamphlet, in which are 
detailed the principal occurrences connect- 
ed with this memorable event. We are 
not aware that it contains any thing of im- 
portance beyond what has already appeared 
in the newspapers and other periodicals. It 
will, however, be gratifying to many, to find 
this history of these remarkable transactions, 
connected in one publication, to which re- 
ference will hereafter be made with pecu- 
liar interest. 

6. Composition and Punctuation fa- 
miliarly explained, §c., by Justin Brenan, 
(Wilson, London,) will be found very use- 
ful on these important points. Many ex- 
amples of defect are given, and, what is 
much better, explicit rules are laid down, 
through which they may be avoided. It is 
a work well worthy the attention of many 
masters, and ofall pupils, and one from which 
both may derive much improvement, 





7. Cheltenham Lyrics, Lays of a Mo- 
dern Troubadour, &c., by Hal Hardynge, 
(Baldwin, London,) comprises several pretty 
little compositions, which will amuse for the 
moment, be mentioned a few times among 
young friends, and then be laid aside, to 
make room for some new attraction. 

8. A Manual of Prayers in easy Lan- 
guage, for every Day in the Week, by 
Rev. J. Topham, M.A.,(Simpkin, London, ) 
though containing some excellent petitions, 
which no one can refuse to adopt, yet ap- 
pears to want fervour. Used by mere for- 
malists, the spirit which they possess will 
soon evaporate, and they will then become 
a body without a soul, Greater energy 
would have rendered them more valuable. 

9. The French and English Pictorial 
Vocabulary, by N. Whittock, (Whittaker, 
London,) is a very amusing book for chil- 
dren who are playing to learn French. It 
contains upwards of twelve hundred words, 
with appropriate wood engravings, by which 
they are illustrated. By a classification in 
the arrangement of the words, one picture 
will sometimes apply to many. Thus, for 
instance, we have the picture of a blazing 
fire in the middle of a page; on one side 
of it are the words fire, blaze, cinders, 
smoke, soot, and coals, in English, and on 
the other side the corresponding words in 
French, 

10. The Law of the Sabbath, Religious 
and Political, by Josiah Conder, (Holds- 
worth, London,) is proved in this pamphlet, 
to be imperative on every member of the 
British community. The Sabbath is de- 
monstrated, from the inspired writings, to be 
of divine appointment, and the laws of our 
country by various edicts enforce the ob- 
servance of this sacred day, under the sanc- 
tion of severe penalties. Objections against 
it, Mr. Conder examines with candour and 
impartiality, and, by arguments and autho- 
rity not to be rejected, repels their force. 
We wish the contents of this pamphlet may 
meet with the attention they deserve. 

11. The Duty of British Christians, in 
reference to Colonial Slavery ; a discourse 
by Francis A. West, (Mason, London,) is 
well worthy the serious attention of every 
British subject. It is luminous, energetic, 
and comprehensive. The arguments are 
levelled, against the principle of slavery, 
and on this ground they are perfectly con- 
clusive ; but from the dreadful inhumanity 
which the system sanctions, they derive ad- 
ditional force. 

12. Faustus, a Poem with Notes, (Wil- 
son, London,) we believe is satirical, but 
we are not certain. Its import appears to 
be enveloped in a cloud of obscurity; but 
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perhaps those who find it penetrable, and 
know the application, will admire its point, 
and compliment the author on his ingenuity. | 

13. Newgate and York Castle, part 

VIII, (Bennet, London,) presents us with | 
a continuation of the catalogue of crime, 
which we have noticed in our preceding 
numbers. So far as detected villany can 
command attention, it is an interesting pub- 
lication. The trials and sentences are fol- 
lowed by reflections, which are in general 
judicious ; and it is no small recommenda- 
tion, that nothing ,is spun out to an immo- 
erate length. 

14. Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 70, 
71, (Bagster, London,) contain their accus- 
tomed examples of inhumanity towards the 
slaves. The facts adduced are too well 
authenticated to be disputed... Weeping 
tears of blood, the eyes of 800,000 negroes 
in chains, are turned towards Great Britain, 
to awaken sympathy, and implore compas- 
sion. We hope that the moment of their 
emancipation is near at hand. 

15. The Pulpit, part 95, (Harding, 
London,) maintains its respectable character 
among the numerous periodicals of the day. 
Devoted to the cause of morals and religion, 
it is every way deserving the support it re- 
ceives. 

16. Lhe Journals of the Rev. John 
Wesley, M.A., complete in 1 Vol., (Ben- 
nét, London,) have been so many years be- 
fore the world, that their name supersedes 
the necessity of all remarks on their cha- 
racter. In the present edition, the whole 
is promised in one volume ; this will place 
them within the reach of many, to whom 
the former price was a serious obstacle. 

17. The Duty of Prompt and Complete 
Abolition of Colonial Slavery, a Sermon 
by the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks, A.M. 
(Hatchard, London,) bring to our view an- 
other friend to negro-freedom. Mr. Wilks 
pleads the cause of the Africans with spirit 
and ability ; humanity, justice, the dictates 
of conscience, and the authority of Revela- 
tion, favour his undertaking ; and we hope 
he will not be suffered to plead in vain. 
Loud and piercing must be the cries of the 
injured negroes, when churchmen and dis- 
senters, religious and irreligious, unite to 
espouse their cause. 


mS a 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR DECEMBER, 


WE shall this month direct the attention of 
the observer to the constellations that en- 
rich the eastern hemisphere, and among 
them shines conspicuously the beautiful 
Orion, just above the eastern horizon: 





above it and more southerly is noticed Al- 
debaran and the Pleiades. A line from 
Rigel in Orion’s foot, through Bellatrix in 
his shoulder, will direct the observer to Z 
Tauri in the Bull’s southern horn, a line 
from Betelguex in the other shoulder of 
Orion, will give 8 Tauri in the Bull’s north- 
ern horn; if this line is continued, it will 
end very near the bright star Capella in the 
constellation Auriga, which is accom- 
panied by three small stars, forming a 
small but very conspicuous triangle. A 
star of the 2nd magnitude may be ob- 
served below Capella, forming an isosceles 
triangle with it and the Bull’s northern 
horn, the latter star being the apex. Cas- 
tor and Pollux are seen E.N.E. about 15 
degrees above the horizon. A line drawn 
from Markab, the south-western of the four 
stars in square, through Alpheratz the 
north-eastern, will give Almaach in the 
foot of Andromeda; about half-way be- 
tween these stars, and forming an obtuse 
angle with them, is Mirach in her girdle, 
Almaach is nearly half way between Mi- 
rach and the middle star of three, called 
the segment of Perseus, which forms the « 
are of a very large circle ; this star is called 
Algenib. Half-way between Almaach and 
Algenib, and rather below them, ig Algol in 
the head of Medusa; it is also half-way 
between Almaach and ¢ in the knee of 
Perseus. A line drawn from the southern- 
most star in the segment of Perseus through 
Algol, will direct the observer to a Arietis : 
the latter stars form an equilateral triangle 
with the Pleiades. A line from Mirach, 
through a Arietis, will point out Menkar, a 
star of the second magnitude, in the Whale’s 
jaw; if this line is continued, it will direct 
the observer to y Eridani, which is the 
easternmost of five stars marked 32. «¢. 2. 
and » Eridani, and one more marked ¢ in 
the breast of Cetus, 





GLEANINGS. 


Silk Manufacture —In_ 1734, Sir Thomas Lambe 
erected in an island of the Derwent, near Derby, a 
curious mill for the manufactare of silk. He brought 
the model, the only one of the kind in the kingdom, 
from Italy, at the hazard of his life. This machine 
was deemed so important, that, at the expiration of Sir 
Thomas's patent, parliament voted him 14,000/. for 
the risk he had incurred, and the expense atiending 
its completion. 


Babylon.—A young French missionary, attached for 
several years past to the Bishop of Babylon, has been 
these several days at Lisle. He left Marseilles in 
1820, with Monsieur Coupperie, and, on his way to 
the point of his destination, has successively visited 
Egypt, Palestine, and the Deserts of Arabia, and 
finally, that Ancient Chaldea, which was the cradle of 
the human species. He has minutely ascertained and 
visited the locality where Babylon was situated, and 
his accounts respecting the ruins of that celebrated 
metropolis of Asia, fully agree with those of the most 
accredited English travellers. Immense heaps of 
bricks, united by a cement as hard as rock, are the 
only remains that point out the spot where it was si- 
tnated. A mass of them, larger than the rest, being a 
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quarter of a league in circumference, is designated 
by the Arabs as the vestiges of the ‘lower of Babel. 


Remuneration of the Working.Clergy in England.— 
From_an article which appeared in a late number of 
the World — per, the whole stipends of the 
working clerg the Established Church appear to 
have amounte cate to a shilling in the pound, or tive 
per cent. of the sum levied in tithes from the people 
of England. 

Anti-Slavery Petitions.—It is calculated that the 
number of petitions about to be presented to Parlia- 
ment duriog the present session, for the abolition of 
slavery, will amount to about 20,000. ‘lhose of the 
Wesleyan Methodists alone are estimated at 6000. 


The Swiss Hunter.—The_ following curious occur- 
Tence is mentioned in the Journal del’ Iseve: A short 
time ago a hunter, who wax sporting on the banks of 
the lake of Wallensted, in Switze rland, discovered the 
nest of one of those destructive birds, the * lammer- 
geyer,’ a species of vulture; he shot the male, and 
made his way along a projection of the rock witha 
view of taking the young birds. He had raised his 
arm, and put his hand into the nest, when the female 
hovering over his head unperceived by him, pounced 
dowa upon him, oe her talons in his arm, and her 
beak iu his side. Ihe sportsman, whow the’ slightest 
movement must have precipitated to the bottom of 
the rock, with that coolness and self-possession so 
peculiar to the mountain huntsmen of that country, 
notwithstanding the pain he experienced, remained 
unmoved. Having his fowliug-piece in his left hand, 
he placed it against the face of the rock, pointed tothe 
breast of the bird, and with his toe, as they always go 
barefooted, the better to enable them. to hold and 
climb the rocks, he touched the trigger, and the 
piece went off, and killed his enemy on the nest. Had 
the bird been any where else, it must have dragged 
him down along with it. Ile procured assistance 
from the auberge, or inn, hard by, and brought the 
two birds as trophies of his valour away with him. 
Some of these birds have been known to measure 17 
feet from tip to tip of the wings, and are only equalled 
in size by the condor of South America. 


Homer.—* In parting with Homer, I cannot forbear 
once more, and for the last time, earnestly advising 
such of my readers as are really desirous of acquir- 
ing a pure and healthful taste, and a clear and vigor- 
ous style, to study the Homeric poems with care and 

rseverance. it is too generally the case that the 

liad and the Odyssey, from the comparative facility 
of their construction, are classed as schvod books only ; 
but in truth they are fit to be the studies of every age 
and of all men. If there be such a thing as a royal 
road to a just and manly feeling of what is great aud 
animated in poetry, it is to be found in a knowledge 
of Homer. ‘lo be Homeric, is to be natural, lively, 
rapid, energetic, harmonious ; ; the ancient critics used 
the epithet asa colle clive term to express these quali- 
ties, however exhibited. ‘Ihey called Sophocles, 
Homeric—Pindar, tlomeric—Sappho, Homeric ; be 
cause all three have that clearness, picturesqueness, 
and force which the Lliad and Odyssey contain in 
perfection. Homer always seems to write in good 
spirits, and he rarely fails to put his readers in good 

irits also. ‘lo do this is a prerogative of genius in 

all times; but it is especially so of the gevius of pri- 
cutive or heroic poetry. In Homer, head and heart 
speak and are spoken together. Morbid peculiarities 
of thought or temper have no place in him. He is as 
wide and general as the air we breathe and the earth 
upon which we tread, and his vivacious spirit animates, 
like a Proteus, a thousand different forms of ivtel- 
lectual production—the life-preserving principle in 
them all. He is as the mighty strength of his own 
deep- flowing ocean.”—Colertdge on the Sindy of the 
Classics. 

Battle of Vittoria. —Towards the end of the action, 
Colonel Barnard was struck with a musket ball, 
which carried him clean off his horse. ‘the enemy, 
seeing that they had shot aa oflicer of rank, very ma- 
liciously kept up a heavy firing on the spot, while 
we were carrying him under the brow of the bill. 
The ball having passed through the lungs, he was 
spitting blood, and, at the moment, had every appear- 
ance of being in a dying state ; but, _to our joy and 
surprise, he that day month rode up to the battalion 
when it was in action near Bayonne; avd I need not 
add, that he was received with three hearty cheers. A 
curious fact occurred in our regiment at this period. 
Prior to the action of the Nivelle, an ow! had perched 
on the tent of one of our officers (Liert. Doyle) This 
officer was killed in the battle, and the ow! was afier- 
wards seen on Captain Duncan's tent. Tlis brother 
officers quizzed him oa the subject, by telling him that 





he was the next on the list ; a joke which Captain Dun™ 
ean did not much relish ; and it was prophetic, as he 
soon afterwards fell at ‘larbes.—Adventures of the 
Rifle Brigade. 
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Ziteravy Notices. 
Just Published. 

No XX. of the Portrait Gallery, has the Duke of 
Kent, the Earl of Harewood, and Archdeacon Nares. 

Views in the East, poe LV. has Caves of Ellora— 
Perawa—and Shuhnu 

Lancashire illustraied, Part VI.—Devonshire Lilus- 
trated, Part 1V.—lreland illustrated, Part 1V. are 
ready for delivery. 

Letters and Dialogues, between Theron, Paulinus, 
and Aspasio, on Lore, Faith, and Assurance. By 
Joseph Bellamy, D.D. 

Medicine no Mystery. Py John Morrison, M.D. 
‘The Present State of Australia—Country—Emigra- 
—- Aboriginal lohabitants, &c. By Robert Daw- 

800, Esq. 

‘the Moral Muse, a present for Young Ladies. By 
Emma Price. 

Divines of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes. Dr. Isaac Barrow. Vol. 

The Rectory of Valehead. By the Rev. R. W. 
Evans. 

A Letter to the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D. &c. oc- 
casioned by some strictures in the Methodist Maga- 
zine, on his sermon and comment. 

‘The Duty of British Christians, io reference to 
Colonial Slavery, a Discourse. iy Francis A. West. 

Dissent and the Church of England, or a Defence 
of the Principles of Nonconformity. By John Angel 
James. 

Catalogues of the seventh Exhibition of the Aca- 
demy of “the Liverpool Royal Institution, 

An Examination of the English sysiem of Balanc- 
ing Books. By Edward T, Jones. By a Practical 
Book-keeper. 

‘Vhe Law of the Sabbath. By Josiah Conder. 

Foglish aod French Pictorial Vocabulary. By N. 
Whittock. 

‘The Bereaved, Eeiwet, and other poems. By 
the Rev. E. Whitfield. 

Select Sermons yo Massillon, Bishop of Cler- 
mont. ‘Translated by Ruttoa Morris, Anti-slavery 
Reporter, Nos. 70, 71. 

Divarication of the New Testament into Doctrine 
and History. By thomas Wirgman, Esq. 

The Shorter Catechism illustrated by various ex- 
tracts from the most approved Authors. By Joha 

os 

Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical 
Science. In the Natural Llistory department, the 
names of Sir W. Jardine, Mr. Arvott, Dr. Knox, Dr, 
Scouler, &c. as Directors, are alone sufficient to 
ensure an increasing value to the work. 

‘the British Preacher, under the sanction of the 
Ministers whose discourses appear in its pages. Part 
land2. By Robert Phillips. 

Journal of a Nine Months’ Residence in Siam, by 
Jacob Tomlin, Missionary. 

In the Press. 

To be published early in January next, neatly bound 
in cloth, carefully revised and eolarged by the Author, 
and accompanied with his Portrait, an entirely new 
Edition of ** An Original Essay on the Immateriality 
and Immortality of the Human Son), founded solely 
on physical and rational principles.” By Samuel 
Drew, M.A. 

Roxobel. by Mrs. ay ay in 3 Vols. 

A_uew Edition of the Four Leading Doctrines of 
the New Jerusalem Church. 

By the Rev. Robert Simpson, Colebrook House 
Academy, Islington, A Manual of Religious Instruc- 
tion for the Y oung. 

The Fifteenth Volume of “ The Anoual Biography 
and Obitvary,” will cootain Memoirs of more than 
twepty persons. 

Preparing for the Press. 

A History of the Reformation in Switzerland, in 
5 Vols. 8vo., by A. Bachat, comprising a period of 
for'y years, from 1516 to 1556. 

‘The Beauties of Modern British Poetry, systemati- 
cally arranged, With an Introductory Essay, by 
+4 Grant. 

An English Version of the Charters, Ordinances, 
Gran ts, and By-laws, which have been at any time 
conceded or agreed to for the good government of the 
Borough of Great Grimsby. 
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